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Toilet Soap ~ Luxury that lasts 
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We ore open every Saturday morning 
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Travelling Cunard to America 
makes a very pleasant interlude 
in a busy life. It is good to 
relax, good to yield to the deep 
content of the many lounges 
or to laze on the sun decks— 
to revel in restfulness. Or for 
those who find relaxation in 
vaiety there are dances aplenty, 
music, swimming. For all, there 
is the opportunity of eating 
as one used to be accustomed, 
when Chef and Maitre d@hétel 
conspire to intrigue the 
sea-sharpened appetite and 
shamelessly beguile the senses 
with luxury. ‘There is some- 
thing for everyone aboard 
a Cunarder. 
For full information apply: Head Office, Cunard 
Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool Central 9201), 
Cunard Building, 15 Lower Regent St., London, 
S.W.1 (Whitehall 7890), 88 Leadenhall St., 


London, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010) or any local 
travel agent. 





Cunard 


—the hall-mark of sea service 
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Lewitt-HWim 


It has been well said (Bricey: Yarns of an Old 
Economist) that exports are not exportable 
unless they are portable. It will not surprise 
many to learn that Schweppshire provides 
its own typically individual answer to this 
typical problem. 

ENGLISH HERITAGE CO., LTD., (write Room 
D, 619 Beltane Road) gives this message 
from the Old World to the New. In 
former days the need was met by taking 
to pieces very old Suffolk barns and putting 
them together again in exact replica, with 
the rats’ nests pasteurised, somewhere in 
the u.s.A., often Florida. 

Occasionally, extremely ruined castles were 
treated in the same way. The picture shows, 
we hope, an advance. Rather small, light, 
pneumatic thirteenth century castles are 
put up in England and immediately taken 
down again. Deflated, they are shipped in 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


4. THE SCHWEXPORT DRIVE 


slim wrappers across the Atlantic to, say, 
Baltimore. Here they can be pumped up 
and filled, for authenticity, with genuine 
English air which has been flown over in 
canisters similar to those we employ for 
delivering Genuine Club Atmosphere to 
West 44th Street. 


Dummy Countesses, family ghosts (see 
inset), splendid old butlers and trustworthy 
old gardeners in a range of six colours, can 
be supplied as extras. AND DO NOT FORGET 
our Daisies Pied made of specially treated 
indiarubber with genuine Warwickshire soil 
at the roots and packed by eur subsidiary 
Little Hedgerow Flower Co.: AND our genuine 
Sussex thatch suitable for telephone booths 
or very low skyscrapers: or our Easy-to-Pack 
White Cliffs of Dover in sections made of 
Plastic Nuchork — can be cleaned with the 
wipe of a cloth. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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THORNNGRORT, TRANSPORT for 
HEAVY INDUSTRY 


A comprehensive range of 4x4 and 6 x4 specialised 

truck chassis built to operate solo or with Sth wheel 

attachment. Gross laden weight capacities from 
22,960 Ibs. to 224,000 Ibs. 


Illustration shows one of a fleet of “TRUSTY” 2,000 


gallon bitumen transporter tanks operating in Kuwait. 
() , Publication T.C.V. 1346 with text in English, French 
‘ 
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and Spanish is of special interest to Overseas Buyers. 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, Thornycroft House, LONDON, S.W.1 














leage | Come cruising 


pEALsTy? to VENICE and THE MEDITERRANEAN 


in the 28,000 ton liner 






ae 
“sa 
Because Avon H.M. tyres 


are made to last longer, they $.S. O R CA D F 5 
cost you less per mile. Because 


they have a wider tread, they 
give you better traction. Because 





Leaving 3rd July for 20 days 
Calling at: 
GIBRALTAR + VILLEFRANCHE 
; CANNES + MESSINA - VENICE 
bars and slots, they give you added CORFU - GENOA - CASABLANCA 

safety with tremendous stopping VIGO - SOUTHAMPTON 


power. On all scores Avon should 
be your first choice. It’s fairer to | O RI EF N T L N F 


your car—and to your pocket! 


they have unique centre traction 





14 COCKSPUR ST, LONDON, S.W.|I 
Telephone: TRA 7141 or Agents 


Please ask for Illustrated Brochure 
giving details of other Orient Line Cruises 
in July, August and September 





AN ALL BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT. 
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EXTRA miles per gallon 






















You can'é beat 
a —_ , 
if f EXTRA Pl 
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EXTRA| 
_ KeSel 


(ESSO PATENT) 





Recent tests have shown that 
the new Esso Extra with N.S.0. 
is superior 
to other petrols 
in reducing engine deposits 
and promoting engine cleanliness 
and longer valve life. 


For sheer motoring pleasure you can’t beat Esso Extra’s unbeatable 
combination of six extras. 

Your engine springs into life . . . the lightest touch of the foot produces 
swift, smooth acceleration . . . and there’s a generous reserve of surging 
power ready the instant you need it. 

From the moment you fill up with Esso Extra you’ll be glad you chose this 
finest of petrols. For in addition to superb performance, unequalled anti- 
knock value and engine cleanliness, Esso Extra with N.S.O. delivers more E XTR A 
miles per gallon with less strain on your engine. Try it and prove it today. power 


The tinest Petro! th the World 


EXTRA easy starting 
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(of EDINBURGH, LTD) 


ANTIQUE SILVER 





ANN vane 








Weight : 9 ozs. 2 dwts. 


NARA ANA A anne 


Height : 44 inches Diameter of bow! : 33 inches 


This plain porringer was made in 1677 in the English West Country by a man 

whose initials were R.C. 

Formerly in the possession of the Morris family the porringer is inscribed on 

the bottom in contemporary lettering with the initials and dates of the various 
Ww 





, the record runs through 


PORTRAIT OF L, S. Lowry by Nicholas Egon 


owners ; beginning in the 17th century with I M 


M M 1677 M M 
the 18thcentury AM , I E ; andthe rgthcentury I A , AE , A.R.M 
a ig don ane? — No. 1 ina series of advertisements showing the work of contemporary artists. 
A BIG WAME IM THE CHEMICAL WORLB One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, 
liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive 


the porringer finally left the family in the 20th century. 


until after MM 
1917 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S 1 LON DON, S.W. I Brotherton range of Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 
Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, Glasgow and London. iB) 


Telephone: Wliltehall 7140 Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead. 
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Oil Refinery at Coryton 


Civil engineering and building work for this important project has been 
carried out by the company for Vacuum Oil Company Limited at 


Coryton. Heavy concrete foundations, reinforced concrete structures, ; AT AGRICULTUR A I 





LLOYDS BANK 





piling, roads and drainage, and the water intake works and jetty were all 





SHOWS 1954 


The Manager of our Mobile Banking 
Office at Agricultural Shows will be glad to discuss financial 


problems with Farmers and others interested in agriculture. 


completed on schedule time. 
The water intake was constructed in reinforced concrete on the Mulberry 


harbour principle at Gravesend and Tilbury and floated down the 


Thames to the refinery, 


NAA Seas 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


L Al NG Building and Civil Engineering Contractors + 
- GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA LLOYDS BANK LIMITED Pua 
— UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA = 
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welcome home overseas members 
past and present 


4 S A V ILE R O Ww :;: L O N DO N-:- W®, 














SANSA oan nnn eens 





ONLY SIX 


Ne 


A perfect sea holiday of lazy, restful days spent in 
the luxurious First-class appointments of the s.s. 
** ATLANTIC "' (20,500 tons) while enjoying the fastest 
sea voyage between Southampton and Quebec. There 
are two sailings monthly and excellent Tourist-class 
accommodation is available. 

For those wishing to travel to HALIFAX & NEW YORK 
there is the m.v. “ITALIA,'’ equally well appointed, 
also departing regularly from Southampton. 



















Apply to your local Travel Agent or to the General U.K. Agents: 
E. H. MUNDY & COMPANY LIMITED, 35, SEETHING LANE, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
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THE FACE AND VOICE AND HEART OF ENGLAND .... No. 4 in a series 





‘‘God grants liberty only to those who love it 


and are always ready to guard it and defend it”’ 


Busy with bananas or brussels sprouts in famous Covent Garden 
market, Charlie Smith may show no taste for stirring quotations on 
freedom but, make no mistake, he deeply believes in it! Charlie and 
millions like him are the living embodiment of freedom — and two 
world wars have only strengthened their will to defend it. 

The will to defend freedom must, however, be backed by the means. 
And the surest defence of freedom is Air Power. Power not only to 
resist attack, but to deter it. Peace through strength. The Hawker 
Siddeley Group is one of the many great companies devoting time 
and effort and money to this great task. Group companies design and 
build the jet aircraft and engines that guard our skies . . . aircraft like 
the Hawker Hunter, the Gloster Javelin, the Avro Vulcan, the 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 1782-1852 


Armstrong Whitworth Sea Hawk; engines like the Armstrong 
Siddeley Sapphire, the Avro Canada Orenda . . . and now the 
potent new Guided Missiles. 

One of the less spectacular but most important Group activities 
is in the field of light alloys, including vital new Titanium, 
High Duty Alloys Ltd. is the Group specialist in this field. 
They have produced over 10,000,000 ‘ Hiduminium’ precision 
forged blades for gas turbine compressors. They also 
produce many of the air frame and engine components for 
British and N.A.T.O. aircraft. Indeed, it is said that 
‘‘ wherever British aircraft fly, High Duty Alloys 
fly with them ”’. 








Hawker Siddeley Group 


18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
PIONEER ... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


GLOSTER ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 
BROCKWORTH ENGINEERING 


A. V. ROE 
HAWKSLEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
HIGH DUTY ALLOYS 


HAWKER AVRO CANADA 
AIR SERVICE TRAINING 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1954. 


Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 





WITH HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MOTHER, AND (BELOW) MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY STANDING BY THE RAILS 


TOP) IN THE ROYAL BOX HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


(L. TO R.) THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, THE PRINCESS ROYAL, PRINCESS MARGARET, THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT, HER DEBUTANTE DAUGHTER 
THE QUEEN AT EPSOM: DERBY DAY PICTURES OF HER MAJESTY AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
Her Majesty the Queen, and the Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Her Majesty, who was wearing a lemon-yellow silk suit with a petal nat, went 
Mother, Princess Margaret, the Princess Royal, the Duke and Duchess of with the Earl of Rosebery to see Landau saddled and watched the race (illustrated 
Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent and her débutante daughter, Princess Alexandra on other pages) from the Royal Box On the following day Auwreole won the 
of Kent, went to Epsom to see the Derby, in which it was hoped that her Majesty's Coronation Cup for her Majesty and she and the Duke were present to see her 
horse Landau would have given a good account of himself; but he was unplaced Angel Bright run in the Oaks on June 4 The filly was unplaced 


Postage—Inland, 2d.; Canada, 1jd.; Eleewhere Abroad, 2id 
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ig a most moving speech delivered last winter in the Guildhall at the 

annual dinner of the City Livery Guilds, that staunch friend of Anglo- 
American understanding, Douglas Fairbanks the younger, spoke of the 
general power of appeal possessed by the City of London. ‘‘ London,” he 
said, ‘‘is an institution and, like all institutions, all art, all philosophy, 
depends on the degree to which people can identify themselves with them 
for their fame and influence. As we feel our way back through the 
ordered disarray, through the misty, grimy continuity of history (with the 
same uncertainty which many strangers feel on trying to find an address 
in the City), we are all, from wherever we come, filled with a wealth of 
race memories and recognitions. We can all of us identify something that 
belongs to us in this City—some historical or cultural ‘ address.’ Thus, 
London can be toasted by all civilised men.” 

This is very flattering to a Londoner. Yet the truth of Mr. Fairbanks’s 
charming compliment reflects no particular credit on London’s present 
inhabitants. It arises from London’s history. For after Rome no 
city in the world has sent out shoots into so many other lands as 
London—the ancient trading port which the Roman invaders of this 


island founded on a gravel rise beside the old Celtic ford of the 
Thames: Lyn Dyn, as is 
supposed, the “hill by THE 33-1 AMERICAN-OWNED AND BRED DERBY WINNER. 


the pool.’’ Here came, 
even before England had 
become a State, those 
“ far-coming men ”’ with 
the merchandise of 
I-urope and the distant 
East who gave London 
even at that early date 
its distinguishing inter- 
national character. The 
very names of many of 
its ancient thorough- 
fares and houses testify 
to this universal, unify- 
ing quality in its 
history: Eastcheap and 
Dowgate, Lombard 
Street and Old Jewry, 
Moorfields and, just out- 
side its civic walls, the 
Savoy. And since the 
sixteenth century when 
London, like England, 
turned from commercing 
only with Europe to 
commercing with a far 
wider world, the affilia- 
tions of London with all 
mankind have become 
still more obvious. 
“ There is no place in the 
town,”’ wrote Addison 
when this process of 
trading with the ends of 
the earth was still com- 
paratively new, ‘‘ which 
[ so much love to 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the Civic Toast,” he declared in his speech, “‘I am proposing something 
to which I and my countrymen can, however obscurely, identify ourselves 








and lay possessive claim. An American's claim to toast this city is 
above and beyond the purely national, and as valid as any man’s, born with 
concern for the common ‘Weal and bred in the common law.’’ The State 
of Virginia, he reminded his auditors, was settled by London authority ; 
the present United States representative on the United Nations’ Security 
Council is a descendant of the man who took the lead in founding the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers by advising ‘‘ certain grave citizens of 
London ”’ to embark on ‘“‘ the search and discoverie.of the northern parts 
of the world by sea to open a way and passage to Cathay by the North- 
East.’’ Even a Russian Communist, bred behind the Iron Curtain, 
Mr. Fairbanks might have added, can find something to recognise and 
claim as his own in London, for it was here that Karl Marx found refuge 
when all the rest of the world, including Russia and his native Germany, 
denied it him, and it was here that he wrote his revolutionary “‘ Das Kapital,”’ 
the Koran of the Communist world. 

If only modern Englishmen were a little more aware of their own 


history and of its links with the world, their approach to mankind’s problems— 
so full of good will yet 


so frequently insular and 
ill-informed—might be 
far more constructive 
and valuable than it is. 
Most of all, one wishes 
that the people of this 
country could become 
more conscious of their 
historic and _ spiritual 
links with the United 
States and its multi- 
racial people. It is not 
that the latter resemble 
the people of Britain ; in 
many ways, they differ 
from them profoundly. 
Yet in moral essentials ; 
in the beliefs and values 
that really matter, they 
and we are one, for our 
ideals and values stem 
from the same root. It 
was an American, 
Emerson, who wrote of 
Englanda hundred years 
ago that, if the ocean out 
of which it emerged 
should wash it away, it 
would still be remem- 
bered as “an _ island 
famous for immortal 
laws, for the announce- 
ments of original right 
which make the stone 
tables of liberty.’’ He 
might have added that 
it was an American, 
Thomas Jefferson, who, 
born a British subject 
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frequent as the Royal 
Exchange. It gives mea 
secret satisfaction, and, 
in some measure, grati- 
fies my vanity, as I am 
an Englishman, to see 
so rich an assembly of 
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re a 
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LESTER PIGGOTT UP: NEVER SAY DIE (NASRULLAH SINGING GRASS), OWNED BY MR. R. S. CLARK, WHO WAS 


NOT PRESENT TO SEE HIM WIN, BEING LED IN AFTER HIS VICTORY IN THE 1954 DERBY. 


Mr. Robert Sterling Clark, the seventy-eight-year-old American retired financier who owns this year’s Derby winner, the American-bred Never Say 
Die, was not present to see his horse win the great race; nor was the animal led in by any member of Mr. Clark's family, but by A. Vaus, the “ lad ” 
who “does’’ him. Never Say Die is a dark chestnut, 15 hands 3$ ins. in height, and a very handsome colt. His dam, Singing Grass, was bred 
in America and is by War Admiral out of Boreale. Lester Piggott, the eighteen-year-old apprentice who rode him to victory, comes of a family 
His father, Keith Piggott, was a great steeplechase rider, and his grandfather, Ernest Piggott, won the Grand 


WITH YOUNG 


and of English ancestry, 
wrote the noblest and 
most English of all 
those announcements of 
original right while the 
American colonies were 
struggling against an 


countrymen and very well known on the turf. g 
foreigners consulting National on Jerry M. in 1912 and on Poethlyn in 1918 and 1919; while his mother was born a Rickaby. 
‘ 8 . . 8 that the success of Never Say Die, which started at 33 to 1, had 

together upon the thirty-five years as a breeder,”’ he also stated, ‘‘ but I never expected it.” 


private business of man- 

kind, and making this metropolis a kind of emporium for the whole earth. I must 
confess I look upon High Change to be a great council in which all considerable 
nations have their representatives. Factors in the trading world are what 
ambassadors are in the politic world : they negotiate affairs, conclude treaties, 
and maintain a good correspondence between those wealthy societies of men 
that are divided from one another by seas and oceans, or live on the different 
extremities of a continent. I have often been pleased to hear disputes 
adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of London, or 
to see a subject of the Great Mogul entering into a league with one of the 
Czar of Muscovy. 
ministers of commerce, as they are distinguished by their different walks 


and different languages. Sometimes I am jostled among a_ body of 
Armenians ; sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; and sometimes make 
one in a group of Dutchmen. I am a Dane, Swede or Frenchman at 


different times ; or rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, who upon 
being asked what countryman he was, replied that he was a citizen of the world.” 

It is this quality that Mr. Fairbanks, a twentieth-century citizen of the 
world if any man has the right to call himself such, recognises and acclaims 
And, what should be most moving to an Englishman, he 
“ In proposing 


in our London. 
recognises and acclaims it as a patriotic American citizen 


{ am infinitely delighted in mixing with these several-« 


“‘completely flabbergasted ” him. 


Mr. Clark is reported to have said 
“It is the crowning glory of my career of 


England that through 
obstinacy and blindness 
was denying them the 
full spiritual and political heritage of England. For those who inherit the 
traditions of England and of the British kingdoms and those who inherit the 
traditions of the United States are joint-heirs in an ideal which neithercan neglect 
without peril. Lord North and Senator McCarthy may seem strange bedfellows, 
yet both—out, no doubt, of the highest intentions—forgot something essential : 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held. 
Shakespeare and Milton belong, politically, racially and culturally, as much 
to the history of the United States as to the history of England. So do 
that tongue, that faith and those morals, and, we should add, those political 
conceptions and institutions by which freedom is preserved. The time has 
come to end the recurrent schism between the peoples of the two libertarian 
nations that, one from its tiny island home, the other from its vast conti- 
nent, guard together for human freedom the shores of the North Atlantic 
If the world is to be saved from the dark, tyrannical forces that to-day 
threaten it, America and Britain must stand together as steadily 1n peace 
as they did in war. It is the service of such a man as Douglas Fairbanks 
that it makes the possibility of our doing so, and so confounding our 
little easier 


A photograph of the finish of the race appears on pages 1002-1003. 


common enemies, a 
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SIDELIGHTS ON DIEN BIEN PHU; AND TOPICAL ITEMS 
FROM EUROPE, ASIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


(LEFT.) SERGEANT-MAJOR 
JULES BERES, WITH THE 
FLAG OF HIS COMPANY, 
WHICH HE RECOVERED 
FROM THE VIET MINH AT 
DIEN BIEN PHU, AND 
SMUGGLED TO HANOI, 


We show here two sidelights 
of the Dien Bien Phu siege : 
on the right, men of one of 
the diversionary columns 
which moved northwards 
through Laos; and, left, a 
hero of the siege. The flag 
of the 4th Company of the 
Ist Bn. of Parachutists had 
been captured by the Com- 
munists. During a Viet Minh 
festival, Sergeant-Major Beres 
crept into their camp and 
recovered the flag. Later he 
wound it round his body and 
was evacuated as a casualty 
to Hanoi. 


(RIGHT.) A SIDELIGHT OF 
THE DIEN' BIEN PHU 
SIEGE: MEMBERS OF A 
DIVERSIONARY COLUMN, 
*““ OPERATION CONDOR,”’ 
IN THE DEPTHS OF THE 
JUNGLES OF LAOs. 








THE QUEEN'S HORSE AUREOLE (E. SMITH UP) BEING LED IN AFTER HIS VICTORY IN THE CORONATION 
CUP AT EPSOM. HE WON BY FIVE LENGTHS FROM CHATSWORTH. 





he third day at Epsom, her Majesty’s horse Awreole, which started second favourite at 5 to 2, : ny oe _ _— ‘ F : 

oo | gg M. from ‘ae Since the Coronation Cup was first run in 1902, this is the first THE EMPEROR OF ETHIOPIA (CENTRE) AT A U.N, an IN new Linaseeag 
success of the Royal colours in this race. The result was very popular and Awreole was given an ovation as he WITH (LEFT) MR. HAMMARSKJOLD AND (RIGHT) THE EMPEROR'S SON. 
passed the winning-post, and again when he was led into the unsaddling enclosure. The Queen was not present The Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia arrived in New York on May 25 for a brief 
Aureole is considered a much-improved horse this year visit, and on May 26 visited President Eisenhower in Washington. On June | it 


was announced from Buckingham Palace that the Emperor and the Empress have 
accepted an invitation from the Queen to come to Great Britain for a State visit 
n October this year 
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CANNON-SHELL HOLES VISIBLE IN THE FUSELAGE OF A BELGIAN FREIGHT AIRCRAFT, WHICH WA 


SHELLED BY A JET FIGHTER, WHEN TRAVELLING BETWEEN BRITAIN AND BELGRADE 





On June 3 2 Dakota belonging to the Belgian Sonene ag big ane goth Pye m ” ag “ide ~- ‘THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN (RIGHT, CENTRE, WEARING A WHITE FLOWER) ATTENDING 
Kingdom to Belgrade, was fired on by what is betleved oblige rege Ewch cen eee eee? noes \ CHARITY BAZAAR HELD BY THE OLD GIRLS’ ASSOCIATION OF A JAPANESE GIRLS 
place near the junction of Yugoslavia, Austria and Hungary. The wireless operator was killed and the + : 

. lot was uninjured and took over the ntro!s sc HOO! ON THE EMPRESS S RIGHT HAND ARF TWO PRINCESSES 


and mechanic seriously injured. The British 5 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD: A LONDON 
WEDDING; THEATRICAL AND OTHER EVENTS. 


(LEFT.) 
PRINCESS MARGARET 
AT ST. HILDA’S COL- 
LEGE, OXFORD: HER 
ROYAL HIGHNESS 
RECEIVING A PURSE 
FROM MISS CHRISTINE 
BURROWS, ONE OF 
THE FIRST STUDENTS 
AT THE COLLEGE. 


Princess Margaret visited 
Oxford on June 3 and 
attended luncheon at 
St. Hilda’s College, where 
she unveiled a plaque 
marking her visit and an 
extension to the College. 
In the afternoon she 
watched a masque writ- 
ten and performed by 
undergraduates. After- 
wards the Princess went 
to the garden at the front 
of the old hall and re- 
ceived purses presented 
in aid of the Building and 
Endowment Fund. The 
first purse was handed to 
her by ig oe nhl 
old Miss Christine Bur- 
rows, one of the College’s 
first seven students. 





(ABOVE.) DRIVING IN STATE THROUGH 

THE STREETS OF ATHENS: PRESIDEN! 

TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA WITH KING PAU! 
OF THE HELLENES ON JUNE 2, 


On June 2 President Tito of Yugoslavia 
arrived in Athens on a five-day State visit, 
at the invitation of the King of the Hellenes 
and the Greek Government. The President 
arrived on board the Yugoslav warship Galeb 
and was greeted by King Paul. Later they 
drove in State to the Royal Palace in Athens, 
where President Tito was received by Queen 
Frederika. The pavements along the route 
were thronged with cheering students and 
schoolchildren. 








(LEFT.) THE WEDDING OF CAPTAIN 
VISCOUNT ALTHORP AND THE HON. 
FRANCES ROCHE: HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHED WITH THE 
BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM AND THE 
BRIDAL ATTENDANTS DURING THE 
RECEPTION IN ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 





The Queen, with the Duke of Edinburgh and 
other members of the Royal family, was 
present at the marriage in Westminster Abbey 
on June | of Captain Viscount Althorp, The 
Royal Scots Greys, only son of Earl and 
Countess Spencer, and the Hon. Frances 
Roche, younger daughter of Lord and Lady 
Fermoy. Our photograph, taken during the 
reception, which was held at St. James's 
Palace, shows the bride and bridegroom and 
their parents and bridal attendants and their 
Royal guests. Seated in the front row (I. to r.) 
are the Duchess of Gloucester, Princess Mar- 
garet, H.M. the Queen, H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
Princess Alexandra and the Princess Royal. 
Standing in the back row are the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Duke of Kent. 





Av THE R.A.D.A, JUBILEE MATINEE: VIVIEN LEIGH CURTSEYVING 
TO THE QUEEN MOTHER, WHO GRACIOUSLY ATTENDED THE ALL-STAR 
ARRIVING AT THE SCALA THEATRE : HER MAJESTY : wissh > de Geen ie AT — Eee tenant A THEATRE ARRIVING TO SEE “THE FROG QUEEN ELIZABETH 
aoe , Queen izabeth the Queen other anc rincess argaret attended an all-star , 
t N, WHO SAW THE SECOND NIGHT > ‘ > R 
THE Q wi ' . + ate ™ matinée performance at Her Majesty's Theatre on May 31. It celebrated the THE QUESH MOTHER AND PRINCESS MARGARET, THE 
PU RFORMANCE OF THE FROG fiftieth anniversary of Dame Sybil Thorndike’s first appearance on the stage, and the 
The Queen and other members of the Royal family attended founding of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art by Beerbohm Tree, together with The Queen, Queen Elizabeti, the Queen Mother, the Duke of Edin 
2 performance of Edgar Wallace's thriller, “ The Frog. the centenary of the birth of Tree himself. Our photograph shows Vivien Leigh burgh and Princess Margaret saw a performance of “ The Frog 
on June 3. The piay was put on by a group of amateur curtseying to the Queen Mother ; next to her are her husband, Sir Laurence Olivier at the Scala Theatre on June 3. Princess Margaret acted as 
Mayfair actors on behalf of charity and Dame Sybil Thorndike associate producer of the play 


PLAY'S ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
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THE QUEEN'S RETURN FROM BALMORAL CASTLE; ROYAL 
ENGAGEMENTS IN ENGLAND AND NORTHERN IRELAND. 





OPERATING THE PILE-DRIVER TO DRIVE IN THE FINAL KE\ 
PILE OF A NEW DRY BERTH TO FORM THE LAST HOME 
OF THE CUTTY SARK H.R.H, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 





THE ROYAL CHILDREN LEAVE SCOTLAND : THE DUKI = i ome Edinb 
OF CORNWALL AND PRINCESS ANNE AT BALLATER  |aid a commemoration stc 
STATION BEFORE TRAVELLING TO LONDON ON Sark timbers. At a lunch 

JUNF I BY NIGHT TRAIN. 


| key pile of a new 
S He then 











{ABOVE.) 

THE QUEEN’S RETURN FROM BAL- 
MORAL : HER MAJESTY AT LONDON 
AIRPORT WITH A PET CORGI. SIR 
JOHN D’ALBIAC, THE AIRPORT 
COMMANDANT, IS SEEN (RIGHT). 


The Queen arrived in London on May 31 
from Balmoral in an aircraft of The 
Queen's Flight, and brought a pet Corgi 
with her. When the engines stopped, 
a strip of red rubber 4 ft. wide was 
rolled up to the aircraft steps and her 
Majesty walked along it. This “red 
carpet”’ will be used on all Royal 
occasions in future to eliminate danger 
of slipping in an oil-patch. 


(RIGHT.) 

AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, BEL- 
FAST : THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA (CENTRE) 
AND (L. TO R.) THE GOVERNOR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND, LORD WAKE- 
HURST, LADY BROOKEBOROUGH, 
LADY WAKEHURST AND LORD 

BROOKEBOROUGH. 


The Duchess of Kent, accompanied by 
her débutante daughter, Princess Alex- 
andra of Kent, left London Airport on 
May 27 in an aircraft of The Queen’s 
Flight for a four-day visit to Northern 
Ireland. During their stay the 
Duchess’s official engagements included 
the opening of new premises for the 
Royal College of Nursing at College 
Gardens, Belfast, the opening of a new 
extension to the Methodist College, Bel- 
fast, and a visit to the Royal Ulster 
Agricultural Society’s Show. Princess 
Alexandra, who is now beginning to 
undertake a share in the official duties 
of the Royal family, unveiled a plaque 

Abbeydene Old People’s Home 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent had 
cially opened the institution. 

















TALKING TO MEMBERS OF THE DOMESTIC CLASS AT THE METHODIST COLLEGE, BELFAST UNVEILING THE COMMEMORATIVE PLAQUE AT THE OLD PEOPLE'S HOME AT ABBEY DENE 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, WHO ON MAY 31 OPENED AN EXTENSION AFTER HER MOTHER, THE DUCHESS OF KENT, HAD OFFICIALLY OPENED THE INSTITUTION 
TO THE COLLEGE. SHE LATER ATTENDED A LUNCH AT THE CITY HALL GIVEN BY H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT, THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER OF THI 


ON MAY YW 


Aeon ia 


innit oo 


THE LORD MAYOR AND 


CORPORATION 


OF BELFAST. DUCHESS, THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES RETURNED TO LONDON BY AIR 
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REMARKED here some months ago 

that it was no easy matter to fix a 
date for the centenary of the Crimean 
War. If we decide that the peninsula gives 
its name to the whole war and that name 
applies to it even before the Crimea had 
become an objective, then the most suit- 
able date is November 4, 1853, when the 
Sultan declared war on Russia. Yet 
hostile actions had previously occurred in 
Europe, and on October 28 the Turks had captured a 
Russian fort north of Batum, which then lay some 
twenty miles within their frontier. Other small-scale 
operations took place in Caucasia that year, the 
Turks being beaten in the vicinity of Ardahan and 
Kars. However, for Britons 1854 is, and always has 
been, the year of the Crimea. And it is convenient 
to consider it also as the year of the war in Caucasia, 
because it was then, though about three months 
earlier, that fighting there became serious. June 1954 
is a suitable time at which to write of the Caucasian 
War between Russia and Turkey, whether or not we 
call it the Crimean War. 

The subject is not well known, yet both its political 
and its military background are of interest. Turkey 
saw a fine opportunity for far-reaching conquests in 
the Caucasian area when Franco-British armies 
arrived in the Black Sea and Franco-British navies 
dominated its waters. The Porte based its hopes on 
the British in particular. But the British turned a deaf 
ear. The choice of the objective of Sevastopol has 
been criticised, but the fact remains that it was a 
port which could be taken by a combination of land 
and sea power, without sending the land forces off 
into the wide spaces of Russia. Its capture would also 
mean the end of Russian naval power in the Black 
Sea. There was something to be said for supporting 
the Turks in Asia 
Minor, but this would 
involve a heavy drain 
on sea transport. By 
1856 the Turkish 
situation was so bad 
that British troops on 
a considerable _ scale 
would have been 
needed to restore the 
balance. Moreover, 
decisive victory in the 
Crimea might be ex- 
pected to bring terms 
which would restore 
Turkish fortunes in 
Asia Minor. The 
strategic appreciation 
was correct, and since 
the British adminis- 
trative work was so 
bad to begin with, it 
was fortunate that we 
did not take on other 
responsibilities. 

On the military 
side, the Turkish Army 
was suffering from 
growing-pains. A real 
effort had bten made 
to modernise it. Among 
the expert consultants 
called in from more 
advanced countries 
was the future Field 
Marshal von Moltke. 
Unfortunately, the 
foreign advisers in- 
cluded some soldiers of 
fortune whose ability s 
and honesty were alike “RST MAGNIFIQUE, MAIS CB 
indifferent. What was 
effected before the 
beginning of hostilities 
was, first of all, a 
measure of rearma- 
ment, and, secondly, 
some rather elemen- 
tary, though useful, 
unit training. The 
troops, the better battalions at all events, could now 
shoot with some effect. This was something, but it 
left the Turks a long way short of the standard of the 
Russian troops they would have to meet. They could 
manceuvre, even if not very rapidly, whereas the Turks 
were unable to do so. Again, the Turkish Army had 
far less idea of sanitation than the British in the 
Crimea, which was saying a good deal. Summer and 
winter were equally disastrous. It was a question 
whether you died of diseases of heat and dirt, or 
diseases of cold and dirt. 

The best chance of success of the Turks lay in their 
superiority of numbers, which, theoretically, enabled 
them to attack their foes in front and both flanks 
simultaneously. In practice, the troops were not, as a 
rule, sufficiently quick or well-trained, and the com 
mand was for the most part very bad. Occasionally 
a good foreign staff officer achieved something, but it 
was uphill work. By far the best-known Turkish 
commander in Caucasia was Omer Pasha, who had 
previously commanded the Turkish force in the 
Crimea. He did not appear in Asia Minor until 1855, 
and, in any case, his reputation was unduly inflated 
Certainly none of the Turkish commanders can be 
compared with the Russian Count Muraviev, who 
finally obtained the capitulation of Kars after having 
failed to take it by storm. The best leadership of all 
was perhaps that of the Georgian Prince Bebutov in 
the Battle of Kurudere, on August 4, 1854, when, 
from a central position, he routed the Turks in a fierce 


MOMENT OF ‘‘ FEARFUL MELEE 
BEATEN, DRIVEN ALL 


William Simpson and Sir Oswald Brierly. 
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and bloody fight, shifting troops as needed to face 
three ill-co-ordinated Turkish concentric attacks and 
defeating each of them in turn. 

His Georgian nationality recalls another important 
feature of the campaigns. The subject peoples of the 
main contestants took sides on the basis of religion 
rather than on that of race. The Turks counted 
heavily on their irregulars, especially the Cherkesses. 
They and other peoples did turn out in large numbers. 
They had a high nuisance value, but the Turks too 
often used them in pitched battles against Russian 
regulars, whom they could neither break when attack- 
ing nor withstand when on the defensive. Mr. 
W. E. D. Allen points out in his ‘‘ Caucasian Battle- 
fields ’’—so far as I know the only complete record in 
English of a century of warfare in those parts—that 
this religious element favoured the Russians, because 
it secured for them unquestioning support from the 
Christian Georgians and Armenians. The former 
provided some good troops and half-a-dozen generals 
beside Bebutov, though not of his calibre. In the area 
north of Lake Van the Armenian population provided 
a useful intelligence service. Any hope of Georgian 
unrest nourished by the Turks proved false. 

It would seem that the Turks in Caucasia were 
more or less at the mercy of Muraviev when the con- 
clusion of peace saved them. Although the Russian 





N’EST PAS LA GUERRE'': THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE AT BALACLAVA, SHOWING THE 
[WHEN] THE GUNNERS WERE CUT DOWN AT THEIR GUNS—THE OPPOSING LINES ‘ BROKEN, 


ADRIFT. 


successes in that theatre of the war were useful at the 
conference table, they did not, it need hardly be said, 
balance the heavy defeat in the main theatre, the 
Crimea. Broadly speaking, whenever Russia and 
Turkey have fought each other anywhere—and they 
have been at war with one another more often than it 
is easy to remember—they have fought in Caucasia. 
Caucasia has nearly always represented the secondary 
theatre, in which the results have hung upon those 
west of the Black Sea. But the Crimean War was 
otherwise an exception to the usual state of affairs. 
In this case the Turks had such powerful western aid 
that they could afford to concentrate great strength 
in Caucasia after the Russians had evacuated the 
Rumanian principalities. They did start with greatly 
superior strength, so that the Russians had to begin 
on the defensive, but they lacked the administrative 
ability to seize the chance of a century. 

The Russians were in a very different situation 
They had to treat Caucasia as the subsidiary campaign 
is normally treated when the main one is a matter 


; The War Office announces that the photographs 
; which appeared in The Illustrated London News of 
February 13, 1954, illustrating the article, ‘* Royal 
Engineers in Sarawak,’’ by Captain P. F. C. Feil- / 
; mann, were taken by the Anna Photo Company ; 
; of Kuching, Sarawak. 


FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’’ OF DECEMBER 23, 1854. 

In his article on this page Captain Falls has chosen this month as the most appropriate date for recalling the centenary of the Crimean and Caucasian F 

War; but such is the power of the word—Tennyson’s magnificent ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade’ and General Bosquet's telling mot, quoted above— slight knowledge of 
that to all Englishmen the central moment of that war is Oct. 25, 1854, the date of the glorious though mishandled Battle of Balaclava, an action 
which was unfavourable to the Allies but which from the splendour of its heroism has gained through the years the glamour of a victory. In this 
famous charge the Light Brigade was commanded by Lord Cardigan and comprised the 4th and 13t 
the 17th Lancers. During the Crimean War The /Ilustrated London News had a number of war artists covering the campaign, notably Constantin Guys, 
The drawing reproduced was a reconstruction of the scene by Sir John Gilbert. 


Light Dragoons, the 8th and I!th Hussars and 
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of life and death. They used a large pro- 
portion of local troops. However, their 
resources in manpower were, of course, 
vast, and after a time they were able to 
reinforce Caucasia considerably. Both 
sides were compelled to establish many 
garrisons, in part owing to the risk of revolt 
or of incursions by the irregulars of the 
other side. The Russian field armies were 
not large even by the end—when the main 
striking force was approaching 30,ooo—and if those of 
the Turks looked much bigger on paper, they contained 
Cherkesses and bashi-bazooks, who were unreliable in 
battle and disappeared into the countryside after a 
reverse. It has been alleged that the capture of Kars 
had more than the value of prestige, because its return 
to Turkey helped the restoration of Sevastopol to 
Russia, but, in any case, Russia could not have been 
prevented from getting Sevastopol back. 

Otherwise the Russian victory in the secondary 
theatre had little effect, as is commonly the case. The 
period of peace which followed did give the Russian 
Government an opportunity to put an end to dissidence 
in the Caucasus, and in some cases either to remove 
mountaineers to regions where they would be less 
dangerous or compel them to emigrate to Turkish 
territory. I believe that some of the Caucasian people 
now to be found in the Kingdom of Jordan, known by 
the old name of Circassians, arrived at this time. On 
the other hand, defeat in Caucasia would have had 
unpleasant effects, perhaps extending deep into Asia. 
In the Far East, Russia advanced to the Amur within 
a year of the Treaty of Paris and shortly afterwards 
established herself firmly on the Pacific. In Central 
Asia she was able to continue that policy of conquest, 
destruction of dynasties and annexation, which makes 
the former American view that she was never a colonial 
‘ation appear so odd 
to Britons who know 
something of the sub- 
ject. Within three 
years of the Treaty 
Russia was pledging 
non - interference __ if 
France attacked 
Austria in Italy, 
obviously in the hope 
that Austria, who had 
compelled her to leave 
the principalities, 
would take a beating 
at the hands of 
Napoleon III. 

In view of the 
part played by British 
officers in this cam- 
paign, it is odd that 
not more notice has 
been taken of it in 
our country. I suppose 
the Crimean affair 
obscures it. English 
books dealing with it 
are not numerous, and 
such as there are may 
be hard to obtain. 
One and all, they are 
forgotten. And_ yet 
even our _ country, 
which produces some 
wonderful leaders 
hardly out of their 
‘teens, can have pro- 
duced few more out- 
standing than Lieut. 
Teesdale, V.C., one of 
the heroes of the 
defence of Kars. I 
have often vowed that 
some day or other 
I would improve my 


him and perhaps write 
about him, but the 
time never seems to 
be available. I hope 
General Fenwick 
Williams, who made Kars a modern fortress, is 
remembered by the Royal Engineers; but a doubt 
assails me when I recall stopping in their mess 
to look at the portrait of Sir Charles Pasley, a 
more celebrated figure, and finding that the officer 
with me had never heard of him. Sic transit gloria 
mundi. 

The Turks had the worse of most of the long series 
of Caucasian campaigns, both north of the main 
mountain chain which gives its name to the region, 
and south of it. But the Russians in their advance 
came up against a people who, normally worse armed 
and led than themselves, resisted strongly, and were 
always able and willing to take up the struggle anew. 

Once their power extended far beyond the mountains, 
and less than two centuries ago reached as far as the 
Kerch Strait on the north side of the Black Sea. 
Having lost the passes of the Caucasus, they were 
thrown mainly on the defensive. By the nineteenth 
century the fight resolved itself into unceasing effort 
to keep the Russians out of their homeland of Anatolia. 
They had some of the burden taken off their shoulders 
because it was from time to time to the interest of 
others, including ourselves, that they should hold out. 
Yet their resistance was stern and determined. Up to 
the present, Russia has not achieved the aim of Tsar 
and Commissar, control of the Dardanelles. The 
significance of Caucasia remains. It is still the 
borderland which it has been through so much of 
recorded history 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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ON THE STEPS OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, LUSAKA, 
AFTER BEING SWORN-IN : SIR ARTHUR BENSON, 
NEW GOVERNOR OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

Sir Arthur Benson, formerly Chief Secretary, Nigeria, 
who was appointed Governor of Northern Rhodesia last 
February, in succession to Sir Gilbert Rennie, is seen \ 
above on the steps of Government House, Lusaka, with \ 
the Executive Council, after having been sworn-in as 
Governor. Sir Arthur, who is forty-six, was educated 
at Wolverhampton School and Exeter College, Oxford, \ 
and entered the Colonia! Administrative Service in 1932. " 
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‘" STARTING ON A “SAVE OUR CHURCHES "’ WEEK \ 
RUN: G. PIRIE, C. W. BRASHER, C. CHATAWAY | 
AND ROGER BANNISTER (L. TO R.). \ 


Part of the programme of “‘ Save Our Churches’ Week 
arranged by the Historic Churches Trust consisted of 
runs by teams of well-known athletes bearing cheques 
from Downing Street to London churches. Sir Winston 
Churchill started the first relay, which consisted of 
Gordon Pirie, C. W. Brasher, C. Chataway and Roger 
Bannister, first man to run a mile in under 4 mins. i 
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\ HIS WORLD TOUR POSTPONED : MR. Y APPOINTED SUPREME COMMANDER IN  \ 
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YOSHIDA, JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER. INDO-CHINA : GENERAL PAUL ELY. 
.. gee og Prime -mageed Mr. Shigeru General Paul Ely, Chief of Staff of the French 
oshida, who was to have paid a good-will Armed Forces, has been appointed Supreme 
pevar Age — at the end of June Fated a Commander in Indo-China. He will replace 
world tour, has now postponed indefinitely both General Navarre, C.-in-C., French Ex- 
his departure from Japan. The postponement \ peditionary Force, and M. Dejean, High Com- \ 





ously the French representative on the \ 
Standing Group of N.A.T.O. in Washington. Ry 


van 


in the Japanese Diet requiring the Prime 
\, Minister’s presence in Tokyo. 
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is due to the political and economic situation \ missioner at Saigon. General Ely was previ- \ 
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\\" WITH HIS TRAINER FEELING HIS HEART \ 
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\' STUDIED MARS FROM A BALLOON 22,500 FT. UP : } 

















M. CHARLES DOLFUSS (LEFT) AND HIS SON, jinn nuttin nytt ANN ngs M avn E. ZATOPEK, OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, WHO BROKE } 
\ \\ \ 
M. AUDOUIN DOLFUSS. \ \ WITH HIS CABINET COLLEAGUES IN DUBLIN : MR. JOHN COSTELLO (SEATED, CENTRE), \ TWO WORLD RECORDS IN THREE DAYS \ 
In Paris on yd 29 M. Castes Dolfuss, Director of \ N NEW PRIME MINISTER OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC. \ ad zateneh, ew Cvegic Cenapion renner oi a 
io Soe © ~ beni and eo ag garg eae \ : Mr. John Costello was elected Prime Minister of the Irish Republic when the fiftieth Dail met att Gala bee Graairin Paris. when he Poss id 
- avi : +. ae noni he h ai! bette cite \ \ in Dublin on June 2, after the General Election. Our picture shows (left to right ; front) General distance in 13 min. 57°2 sec. On June | in Brussels 
rt yes e wae reat 800 a ey |} S. MacEoin, Minister for Defence ; Mr. B. Corish, Minister for Social Welfare; Mr. W. Norton, he hattered his cum world figures hee 10/000 mates \ 
"th telescope = ba = _ rth’ on anhete ” \ \ Deputy Prime Minister ; Mr. Costello ; General R. Mulcahy, Minister for Education ; Mr. J. Blowick, (6 miles, 376 yards) with 28 min ao see : 
the vaporous layer o O CAIs STMOR , y } Minister for Land ; Mr. M. Keyes, Minister for Posts and Telegraphs; Mr. J. Dillon, Minister for 7 oe se 
AN Yn ; Agriculture ; (1. to r.; back) Mr. G. Sweet- anes 


man, Minister for Finance; Mr. L. Cosgrave, 
Minister for External Affairs; Mr. T 
O’Higgins, Minister for Health; and 
Mr. P. O'Donnell, Minister for Local 
Government. 
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DENIED A PUBLIC INQUIRY: \} 
ADMIRAL SIR DUDLEY NORTH. } } - > 
In the Commons on June 2, the hj Pie. . ‘ ta | \ 
{ First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr + i . . ue. 
ee ” “ anny nuns envnnney om Saeed my Thomas, was asked whether, in view . nenvenauan " . we 
> stat ent the official Naval ‘ . ~ = 
TO STUDY IN ENGLAND: DR. ALLAN VICKERS (RIGHT), ONE OF ; Oise gem pie War poe nother t AFTER BEGINNING HER NOVITIATE: SCEUR MARIE-RACHEL (CENTRE), 
AUSTRALIA'S BEST-KNOWN “FLYING DOCTORS." } publicity, he would now grant the 1 _ ONE OF THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS, WITH HER FOUR SISTERS 
\ Dr. Allan Vickers, Senior Medical Officer of the “ Flying Doctor” Service of demand for a court martial or public Y o@ur Marie- Rac hel formerly Mile Marie Dionne, one of the _ “ory quintur lote- ) 
) Australia, is now in England with a Nuffield Foundation grant to undertake post i inquiry made in 1940 by Admiral \ \ s asen above after taking her v - and receiving her nun's vabit as a novice of \ 
5 7 “EF g P a 5 i h r of f nost . a the O ) ne S C | Sacrament t the visito ill of the \ 
\ graduate study and to stimulate the extension of “ Flying Doctor” services in B North, who wee relleved of his ort ht Soncent of tis ited tet aaa od ty ener to M . Emilie, p ted \ 
\ _ § vonne and Cecile 


other Commonwealth countries. He 
\ 


equipment to Sir Thomas White, Australian High Commissioner in London 


is seen with his wife, above, showing his ' i as Admiral Commanding N 
Atlantic. The request was refused. § 
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\ THE WILD FLOWER LOVER’S BEDSIDE BOOK. — ; \\ 
y i 
a r ean aeP UUUNERUUUNEREUNUU NNN HEU UEEENADEND DUNN Oy pUENRAATLUUDONDERNEDOUEENDNAN YQ gn eMMEVUNNYGEAGALOUONENEUUUTRRNANEUONEEOERNAREEDUNA EERE yn t44 OH UUUUUESEAU GAn0 4005, A 4NAURUNOUERRUUEANEUUUUE SUEDE n8en tT ENEPUEETTARENENTUE AQEUENEUETNHEPUUTTARE 4049 “sh \ 
} “WILD FLOWERS. BOTANISING IN BRITAIN”; By JOHN GILMOUR and MAX WALTERS.* \ BR 
\ . . } 
j An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. \ Hi 
’ b iigecees are several any J3ritish flower. The author, a scientific botanist, had had Mr. Brimble’s — \\ 
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title, ‘‘ Mumps, Measles and Mosaics,’’ which is 
engaged with plant and animal viruses. The 
present volume is of a different sort : it is meant 
‘to introduce British wild flowers to those who, 
though keen and interested, may feel in need of 
help and guidance,” and “ it is designed, not as a 
reference book for the field or the study, but as a 
volume for leisurely and intermittent reading in an 
armchair, a bed, or a train.’’ Or even, it might be 
added, in fine weather, in a field, in a wood or 
on the top of a cliff. It is agreeable reading ; it 
should entertain all except the dullest of academic 
classifiers, if any such there be; and one of its 
main objects is to rouse enthusiasm, to encourage 
amateurs old and young by telling them of the 
treasures they may find if they go about with 
their eyes open, in this or that district, at this 
or that time of the year. 

The book doesn’t attempt to be a complete 
catalogue, or to cover all the ground; many 
common plants have been omitted. Nor is it 
intended to enable students to pass examinations. 
It is meant to send people into the field, and to 
assist them there. As Dr. Walters (each author 
initials the chapters he has written, subject to 
revision in collaboration with the other) says: 
‘‘ Books, lectures and illustrations help, but they 
only supplement and bind together the things one 
learns at first hand. An intriguing fact is that 
one does not recognise, say, a buttercup by noting 
the floral characters of ‘ five nectary-bearing petals 
and an ovary consisting of numerous free car- 
pels ' ; nor does the expert consciously ‘ identify ’ 
the plants he knows in the field, although, if 
taxed, he may well be able to produce the 
technical characters to prove his identification 
correct. This is obvious enough, in the ‘ identi- 
fications ’ we make of Mr. Smith or Mrs. Jones— 
indeed, although we could recognise Mr. Smith 
at fifty yards, we would often be quite unable 
to describe him accurately to a stranger! ”’ 

There ave books whose authors do attempt in 
short compass to catalogue our flora in an 
anatomically descriptive way: 
notable recent examples are 
Mr. L. J. R. Brimble’s volumes on 
British Flowers and Trees. There 
are books which assist the amateur 
to ‘give it a name ’’—in other words, 
to identify it. These, after all, are 
extremely useful in human inter- 
course. If Wordsworth, for lack of 
knowledge, had been obliged to write: 

A whatnot by a river’s brim 

A simple whatnot was to him, 

And it was nothing more 
or on another occasion to observe 
that his heart had danced with the 
whatnots, our experience of his 
poetry would have been less intense. 
Of all the easily portable books for 
ready identification which ever I 
came across was one by a French- 
man, G. Bonnier, published here 
about 1917. It was called ‘‘ Name 
This Flower."’ It bothered little 
about Liliaca, Rosacew, Ranuncu- 
lacew (I hope [I have spelt all 
these mouthfuls properly) and it 
took little notice of Linnwus or 
his gravely disputatious successors, 
But it did—and I am sorry the 
Germans bombed my copy — give init iaiiae 
one an easy path to the name of 
Botanising in Britain.” 
of the 
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IN BRITAIN WHICH, ALTHOUGH 
ENGLAND, AS ITS NAME SUGGESTS, IS ACTUALLY 
AND IRELAND: THE SUNDEW (DROSERA 
JOUN'S-WORT (HYPERICUM ELODES), 


OF THE THREE SPECIES OF SUNDEW 
OCCUR IN 
MUCH COMMONER IN SCOTLAND 
ANGLICA/, WITH MARSH ST, 


Photographed in the New Forest in July by M. C. F. Proctor. 
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INDIGENOUS IN MANY ENGLISH WOODS: STINKING HELLEBORE 


‘Illustrations from the book “ Wild Flowers" ; reproduced by Courtesy 
butterflies, moths and beetles : and, alas, ‘‘ obtaining "’ 
them (as the Victorian word was, sometimes, used for 
the last of its kind in Britain, shot by an enthusiastic 
Every hedgerow would have talked to me 
wish I } 


M.A,, 
New 
parson) 
even more eloquently than it talks now [ 





(HELLEBORUS FOQ@TIDUS’, 
Photographed by R. H. Hall at Hartington Dale, Derbyshire, in April. 
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holiday and find something which will not merely 
delight ourselves but make a contribution to 
knowledge, finding, perhaps, a species ‘“‘ new” 
to Britain, or even to science. 

There are records here of discoveries in 
our time. There is even a record of a new species 
forming itself in our time by a cross, spreading, 
being recognised as valuable, and being used. In 
whatever part of Britain a reader of this book 
may live, he will find something which will 
encourage him to go out on the search—there 
are chapters on Woodlands and Hedgerows, 
Moors, Heaths and Commons, Chalk Downs and 
Limestone Uplands, Mountains, Bogs, Fens and 
Marshes, Rivers, Lakes and Ponds, the Sea Coast, 
Fields and Roadsides, Arable Land, Waste 
Ground and Walls. Wherever we may live we 
must have some of these things near us: “‘ tamen 
usque recurret,”” even the bombed sites have 
produced a wealth of flora. Even if we are 
too lazy, or too unenterprising, to assist the 
scientists in their survey, there is always enter- 
tainment to be found in the growth of things. 
Last December, for instance, in my secluded 
corner, I got a dish of ripe strawberries from 
my garden, strawberries as large as walnuts. 
The turn of the year came; there was a sudden 
violent frost; then there came a drought; in 
the last few days there has been a heat-wave ; 
and things have overlapped in the most pre- 
posterous way. Some things, like the primroses, 
have hung on far later than they reasonably 
should ; and all the gorgeous blossoms of a normal 
May have appeared weeks later than they 
should. These things are evident enough; but 
the careful observer will have found that there 
have been similar delays with far more humble 
plants. 


This book is full of amusing detail. There 
is a chapter—most of the contents of which 
are new to me—as to ‘‘ How Our Flora Was 


a chapter which should elate a 
young botanist (for there are still 
things to be found) as Hillary 
may have been elated by a book 
about the early mountainecrs, in 


Discovered ’” 


the Alps and elsewhere. The 
first man mentioned is William 
Turner, a student at Cambridge 


in the 1520’s who played tennis 
with Latimer and Ridley, and 
afterwards became Dean of Wells 
and ‘‘ Father of British Botany.”’ 
He described 300 native species 
of plants, out of the 2000 odd 
species now recognised. The next 
man was a Fleming, Mathias de 
l’Obel, who published eighty plants 


unknown to Turner: the lobelia 
is named after him. Then came 
Gerard; then Johnson; then 
Parkinson; then the great Ray. 
This is really a remarkable chapter ; 
and, though it is short, much 
rescarch must have gone to its 
composition. 

The photographs, both plain 
and coloured, are beautiful. But 


I think that more of the coloured 
plates should have been devoted 
to flowers which are not univers- 
ally familiar. Pretty though they 
tlower-hunter 


may be, the young 
will learn nothing from pictures 
of bluebells, violets, broom, 


heather, meadowsweet, daffodils, toadflax or 


are reviewed by Kk. John, and other books by 


page rors of this tssne 
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SCHOOL MONITORS AT LUNCH BENEATH PORTRAITS OF THE PRESENT HEADMASTER, 
é THE REV. CANON a > a 
th’. F. J. SHIRLEY, : 4 ee 


hs YO pid spas | 
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AND SOMERSET 
AN ATHLETICS MEETING AT THE KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. NO FETISH IS MADE OF GAMES, MAUGHAM, AN OLD 
AND NO ONE IS PLAGUED IF HE IS BAD AT THEM. BOY OF KING’S. so 


és, fi * 
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IN THE LABORATORY OF THE KING'S SCHOOL: SENIOR BOYS WATCHING A CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT BEING CARRIED 
OUT BY MR. K. MN, YATES, CHEMISTRY MASTER. FOR 400 YEARS SCHOLARS OF THE KING’S SCHOOL HAVE 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 





ENERALLY con- 
sidered to be the 
oldest of English 
Public Schools, The 
King’s School, Canter- 
bury, dates from 
598 a.pv., when St. 
Augustine founded the 
Cathedral of Canter- 
bury. It is called The 
King's School because, 
in the year 1541, it 
was refounded by 
Henry VIII., and new 
statutes were adopted 
by which the school 
was to consist of ** fifty 
boys, poor and desti- 
tute of the help of 
their friends, to be 
maintained out of 
the possessions of the 
church, of native 
genius as far as may 
be and apt to learn.’ 
In 1946 King 
George VI. visited the 
school and personally 
presented a Royal 
Charter as a tribute to 
the school's great con- 
tributions to the 
country and Empire. 
Among the famous 
men educated there are 


nok tape a aN en _ : eat Ras St. John of Beverley ; 





aggre + 
Christopher Marlowe, 
THE NORMAN STAIRCASE, WITH A SCHOLAR IN GOWN IN THE FOREGROUND. THE STAIRS LEAD |Comtimued opposuie WITH PANELLED WALLS HUNG WITH PAINTINGS OF 
TO THE STRANGERS’ HALL OF THE OLD MONASTERY, NOW THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. THE DINING-HALL, WITH | 


PROBABLY THE OLDEST PUBLIC SCHOOL IN ENGLAND: THE KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
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R, 
(ABOVE.) THE SCHOOL’S 
MODERN BUILDING: PARRY 
HALL, IN MINT YARD, THE 
oe » 99 ° +o ~ , ~ 
BAY WING OF WHICH ‘* BREAK’’ IN GREEN COURT. THE KING'S SCHOOL IS SAID TO DATE FROM 598 A.D., WHEN 
’ =o - - t E = 
WAS ERFCTED IN 1930. ST. AUGUSTINE FOUNDED THE CATHEDRAL AT CANTERBURY. 
4 
> 
. 





THE READING-ROOM IN MEISTER OMERS, A BOARDING-HOUSE AT THE EAST END OF THE CATHEDRAL. THE ARCHWAY 


Bae thom 
ONCE SURMOUNTED THE HUGE KITCHEN RANGE 





- be 
E GONE IN PROCESSION EACH SUNDAY TO AND FROM 


THE SCHOOL CHAPEL. 
Continued a 
LPP 


the Elizabethan £5 
dramatist; Walter 
Pater, the essayist : 
Somerset Maugham, 
the author ; and Field 
Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery. The principal 
buildings form three 
quadrangles, known as 
the Mint Yard, Palace 
Court and Green Court, 
stretching over most of 
the twenty acres of 
the Cathedral's pre- 
cincts. The present 
Headmaster is the 
Rev. F. J. Shirley, and 
there are about 540 
boys. They are attired 
in the traditional 
black coat, wing-collar 
and trousers, and 
straw hats, while 
King’s Scholars wear 
gowns. One of the 
historic buildings of 
the school is the Nor 
man staircase, built by 
Prior Wibert between 
1151 and 1167 while 
Theobald was Arch 
bishop. It was by this 
staircase that the 
poorer pilgrims 
ascended to their lodg 
ings in Strangers 
Hall, now the Library 








OF THE KIS CHOOL, 


STROLLING THROUGH THE MEMORIAI COURT DURING BREAK’ BOYS 


Fr § DISTINGUISHED OLD BOYS OF THE SCHOOL 
CANTERBURY IN THE BACKGROUND 18 THE LIBRARY AND LIBRARY UNDERCROFT 


H ; RACE BEING SAID 


| WHOSE ORIGIN HAS BEEN TRACED TO THE TIMES OF ETHELBERT AND AUGUSTINE. 
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ENGLAND'S OLDEST PUBLIC SCHOOL : 
THE KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


STUDYING IN THE LIBRARY DURING A “ FREE’’ PERIOD; BOYS OF THE KING'S 
SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, UP TO 1936 THIS ROOM WAS THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY HALL. 


rete OUBREN ELIZARETIC DORMITORY IN MEISTER OMERS' BOARDING-HOUSE 
Tht FIREPLACE IS A FRESCO OF THE OUEFEN'S ARMS DATED T5453 


The Scholars and boys of The King’s School, Canterbury, probably the oldest 

England's public schools, live and work in buildings of great antiquity Many 

of these buildings bear intriguing names, such as Mint Yard, Hogs Hall, Dark 

“ntry (celebrated in the “Ingoldsby Legends'') and Queen Elizabeth Dormitory 
atter was the sleeping chamber of Meister Omers, believed to be 


| 


a 
monastic bailiff of about 1220-—-Master Omer or Homer —who had his office in the 


OVER 


) * 
. * 
iy 


THE PRIORY CLASSROOMS SEEN ACROSS GREEN + COURT, THE BUILDINGS OF THE 
KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, BELONG TO MANY PERIODS OF ARCHITECTURE, 


8 wre 
Se am a 


WAITING FOR THE SCHOOL SHOP TO OPEN Two BOYS OF THE KING'S SCHOO! 
THE SHOP IS SAID TO DATE FROM 140}, 


School. The School Shop, or tuck-shop, with its quaint, crooked door, is some 
thing more than an old curiosity and dates from 1493 The windows of the 
Library, formerly the School Assembly Hall, to which David Copperfield is sup 
posed to have been brought on his first day at school 


contain coats-ol-arms ot 
distinguished o!ld boys of King’s. Parry Hall, a more modern building, is ti 


School Assembly Hall, where the boys meet every morning for prayers 
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THE SERVICES ENTERTAIN THE PUBLIC: SCENES Te, See 
AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT AT BARLS COURT. i 
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THE CHAIR AS AN AID TO ADVANCED GYMNASTICS: A SCENE DURING THE DISPLAY 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING BY THE ROYAL NAVY AND THE ROYAL MARINES 





(ABOVE.) DEMONSTRATING THE 

TRAINING WHICH IS CARRIED es : ee ry 
OUT DAILY AT THE R.A.F. “ 
STATION AT NETHERAVON : 

ROYAL AIR FORCE POLICE DOGS 

ON PARADE AT EARLS COURT. 


| year H.M. the 
Queen was unable to 
be present at the opening 
of the Royal Tournament 
at Earls Court on June 2 
but arranged to be present, 
with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, at the afternoon 
performance on June 9. 
In the sixty-four years 
since the tournament was 
founded it has contributed 
nearly £1,000,000 to Ser- 
vice charities. This year’s 
chairman is Major-General D4 . mean 
G. F. Johnson, G.O.C. a a . /) , BR AT AL A 


%. 
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London District. On this o é F re ee Sse ey 


page we show some of the 
events in the varied and 
exciting programme, which 
includes a display of club- 
swinging with massed bands 
by a team consisting of 
volunteers from each of the 
three Women's Services. 
The principal and spec- 
tacular R.A.F. display has 
been illustrated by our 
Artist, Bryan de Grineau, on 
the following pages in this 
issue. The tournament is 
a Services show from top 
to bottom and every man 
and woman taking part in 
it, from performers to ad- 
ministrators, are volun- 
teers. The Tournament is 
being held twice daily at 
2.30 and 7.30 p.m. until 





PRESENTED BY A TEAM CONSISTING OF VOLUNTEERS FROM FACH OF THE THREI WOMEN 


SERVICES A CLUB-SWINGIN( DISPLAY AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT 


AN PVER-MOVINE AND HRILLIANT SPECTACLE PERFORME!) WITH SKILI ALWAYS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR ITEMS IN) THE 
rit Mt'ste al RItF RY THE HOUSEHOLD AVALRY TIME -HONOURED PIFL tts DISPLAY AND COMPPTEITION 
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AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT, 1954: THE PRINCIPAL R.A.F. DISPLAY SEEN IN AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION 
The sixty-fourth annual Royal Tournament opened to the public at Earls Court 


on June 2, its twin objects being, as in previous years, to encourage skill-at-arms 
and to raise money for Service charities. The various displays include such favourites 
as the glittering and exciting Musical Ride by the Household Cavalry, and the Musical 
Drive by The King's Troop, Royal Horse Artillery; and, always one of the most 


popular events, the field-gun display and competition by the Royal Navy. In 191? 
the Royal Air Force joined the other Services in the Royal Tournament and has 
since been contributing its full quota in display, management and administration 
The main Royal Air Force event this year is sponsored by Maintenance Command 
and demonstrates the development of training methods and safety equipment and 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATFI 
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OF THE SERIES OF EVENTS IN THE FIRING OF AN EJECTION SEAT FROM A GLOSTER METEOR MK. 8. 


event 


the way in which the R.A.F. trains its air crews in parachute descents. This display who depicts, in a series of numbered eaeeee : ee sons. gr 2 2 Pe 
is in three parts, showing trainees demonstrating the various stages of ground As the aircraft comes to a apa in the seeae Se ej “— sea Se Se re 
training by elementary falis; pupils sitting in ejection seats which are fired up the air, the dummy pilot landing in a -_ “gr igh a “oe eld os enn 
towers of two Martin-Baker trainers, and finally the firing of an ejection seat from parachute from the heights and lands in the one a ne as - t fr. neg 
an actual Gloster Meteor MK. 8 aircraft. The latter is illustrated here by our Artist, used in this demonstration are on view to the public a ‘a perform 


LONDON News" BY BRYAN DE GRINEAU 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN-BRED DERBY WINNER 


The 1954 Derby was an American victory Never Say Die (Nasrullah-Singing Grass), 
which won from Arabian Night (second) and Darius (third), is the first American-bred 
horse to win the race since Mr. Lorrilard’s victory in 1881 with /roguois; and 
Mr. R. S. Clark, who owns him, is the first American to win the Derby since 


SINCE 1881: MR. R. S. CLARK’S NEVER SAY DIE PA 


Mr. Duryea with Durbar //. in 1914. Never Say Die is the first Derby winner to be saddled 
by the trainer, J. Lawson, and the first winning ride in the Derby for the apprentice, 
Lester Piggott, who at eighteen is one of the youngest—if not the youngest jockey 

to ride a Derby winner. Never Suy Die was nearly scratched, as he was not fancied 
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T>) AND DARIUS, THIRD (RIGHT). 


PASSING THE POST, WITH ARABIAN NIGHT, SECOND (BEHIND, LEF 
*ht). Elopement (fourth) is behind Darius to the left n M 
bunch on the rails, with Landau, the Queen's horse. t 


Stakes, when he ran third Darius (ri 
with every gallop, and it leading | 

Our photograph him. The time of the race was good- 2 mins. 35.4-Sth secs.. wh 
second more than Finza's of last 


but after his appearance in the Newmarket 


Elopement and Golden God, he seemed to improve 
was decided to let him take his chance. He started at JJ to 
Shows Never Say Die passing the post, with Arabian Night just behind (left) and 


b , 
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year and two seconds outside Muhm 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








:” writing last 
week about 
Chelsea Flower Show, 
I realised, when it 
was too late, that I 
had failed to men- 
tion a most excellent 
exhibit by Messrs. 
Hillier, of Win- 
chester. This was a type of terraced wall garden, 
arranged on a plan which was entirely new to me, 
and it struck me as perhaps the most practical and 
usefully suggestive exhibit in all the Show. It was 
on a straight frontage of perhaps 20 or 30 ft. facing 
the Post Office and ‘‘ Enquiries.’’ First there was a 
stone wall about 2 ft. 6 ins. high, which supported 
a bed of soil 2 ft. wide, or perhaps a trifle more. 
Behind this was another run of low walling, about 
a foot high, which supported yet another long, narrow 
bed. How difficult it is to describe such things clearly 














and understandably ! Let me try from another 
approach. Quite simply there were two long, 
narrow beds of soil, terraced, one above the other, 


by low, stone retaining walls. Such a miniature 
terraced garden could most 
easily be built against an 
existing wall which was 
4 or 5§ ft. high. Failing 
stone, bricks might well 
be used. 

The general plan of 
such terraced beds might 
be modified and adapted 
in many ways. No need, 
for instance, for it to 
follow a straight frontage. 
The terraces and frontage 
might form a circle, an 
oval, a square, or an oblong 
to suit certain positions 
in the garden layout. But 
the simplest, easiest and 
perhaps the best way 
would be to apply the 
principle where there is a 
natural fall in ground-level 
from a terrace path to lawn 
below. In such cases the 
too-usual way is to have 
a turf bank, which is 
always the very devil to 
mow, or a plain wall in 
which perhaps aubrietias 
and other curtain plants 
are planted. But if such 
a supporting wall were 
sub-divided so as to form 
the two long, narrow 
terraced beds, far greater 
scope would be at once 
provided for a much greater 
variety of beautiful and 
interesting dwarf plants. 


A MOST BEAUTIFUL 
EXQUISITE 


All the usual wall plants 
might be set to cascade down the little walls, 
and to plume out from them— iberis, alyssum, 
aubrietias, Polygonum vaccintfolium, silver saxifrages, 
Genista pilosa, and dozens of other colourful “‘ easies,”’ 
and then the two long, narrow terraced beds 
will make the ideal home and setting for endless 
dwarfish plants and miniature shrubs which might 
perhaps look rather lost at the front of the her- 
baceous borders; plants, many of which would be 
excellent in the rock-garden—if there were the right 
type of rock-garden to receive them—which quite 
often there is not. 

Let me suggest just a few of the plants that I have 
in mind, as types which will suggest 
dozens of others to any keen acquisitive 
Anemone pulsatilla in all its 
forms, especially the lovely Buda-Pest 
variety with its huge, dove-blue-grey 
blossoms, and a race which has recently 
come into cultivation, descended probably = 
from the shell-pink A. p. “Mrs. Van j 
der Elst." These new seedlings vary ; 
from light pink to rich reddish tangerine 
tones, They are rare at present, but 
should soon become reasonably plenti 


gardener : 


RELATIVE 
DWARF SHRUBLET, 
SAUCER-SHAPED, 


A LESSON FROM CHELSEA. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


blue and white, and A. ecalcarata, with constellations 
of spurless, light prune-purple flowers; many of the 
dwarfer Campanulas, such as the varied forms of 
C. carpatica, and C. pusilla; Daphne cneorum, dwarf, 
clear, strong pink and smelling to heaven of the old 
garden pinks ; endless varieties of pinks, gentians to 
taste—and according to your soil; the tiny, shrubby 
evergreen jasmine, Jasminum parkeri, with golden 
flowers ; the blue perennial flaxes—Linum perenne and 
L. narbonnense, Lithospermum prostratum—if your soil 
is peaty or lime-free ; if not, L. intermedium to form a 
rounded evergreen bush with heads of pure sapphire ; 
the dwarf, sub-shrubby Pentstemons such as the 


ruby-red P. roezlit, and the more vigorous Pentstemon 
Six Hills Hybrid, with heads of lilac-purple ; the 
shrubby Potentilla arbuscula (name doubtfully authen- 
tic) making a low-spreading bush covered all summer 
with big, soft, golden strawberry flowers ; 
auriculas and Pubescens primulas to taste ; Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis, with snow-white buttercup flowers, and 


border 





blossoms ; Anemone 
blanda, mixed, deep 
violet, lavender-blue, 


pink, and_ endless 
intermediate shades 
and tones; Scillas, 


Puschkinias, Chiono- 
doxas, and the dwarf 
Narcissi. 

If your soil is lime-free, there will be all the 
dwarfer choicer heathers to choose from, and the 
really dwarf Rhododendrons. But if it is not naturally 
a ‘‘ rhododendron soil ’’—in fact, even if it is chalky 
or limey, this is one of the few cases in which it may 
be reasonably safe and worth while to introduce 
a good bulk and depth of peaty, lime-free soil in 
which to grow a few of these delightful little shrubs. 
Importing peat in order to grow the larger rhododen- 
drons in a limey or chalky garden is merely a mani- 
festation of the Larger Lunacy. It costs a great deal 
of money and can only, in the end, produce a horrible 
sort of horticultural Belsen. But on the raised terraces 
and with the really dwarf rhododendrons, success may 
be achieved. There is little chance of lime-charged 
water seeping into the 
beds. But it is best to 
grow the lime-haters all 
together in one specially- 
prepared part of the 
terrace, and to _ provide 
a very considerable bulk 
and depth of peat. 

There is one’ most 
beautiful relative of the 
rhododendron family, 
Rhodothamnus chamecistus, 
which grows naturally in 
the Alps on pure lime- 
stone formations. It is 
an exquisite dwarf shrublet, 
seldom more than a foot 
high, with small, rather 
heath-like leaves and 
saucer - shaped, rosy - pink 
blossoms about an inch 
in diameter. The most 
wonderful display of this 
exquisite thing that I ever 
saw was in the Dolomites, 
a mile or so _ below 
Misurina, on the left of 
the road down to Cortina. 
Daphne cneorum was grow- 
ing there by the yard and 
by the acre, scenting the 
warm mountain air with 














a fragrance which was 
intoxicating, and almost 

F E ) =N J .¥ NU: Cc RCI Be ee Ss N H 
OF THE RHODODENDRON FAMILY, RHODOTHAMNUS CHAM &CISTUS IT IS AN too heavily heady. And 
SELDOM MORE THAN A FOOT HIGH, WITH SMALL, RATHER HEATH-LIKE LEAVES AND oeeaiy dae. eae ail 
ROSY-PINK BLOSSOMS ABOUT AN INCH IN DIAMETER.”’ : . oo ~ . 
in the half-shade of thin 

Photograph by J. R. Jameson. 

woodland, the Rhodo- 
R. arendsiit very like it, but sulphur-yellow; the thamnus was in full blossom, sheets of it, yards of it, 


miniature roses of which many delightful varieties 
have recently appeared, such as ‘‘ Pxon,’’ deep red, 
and the pink ‘Sweet Fairy’’; and Stsyrinchium 
odoratissimum, with sulphur-yellow flowers on wiry, 
foot-high stems, and looking like some _ graceful 
ethereal gladiolus. 

These are just a few type plants, a suggestive list 
of the kinds of plants which might well go into the 
miniature terrace beds. And then, of course, there are 
all the dwarf bulbous plants which would be perfect 
for inter-planting among the others, crocus species, 
and the lovely tulip species, such as Tulipa clusiana, 
and the little 6-in. 7. batalinii, with clear butter-yellow 
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one of the very loveliest sights I ever saw in 
many years among the Alps, and one of the most 
vivid and treasured memories that has remained with 
me. And that was exactly forty years ago. I returned 
to that spot—or very near it—years later, and the 
wonder of the Rhodothamnus on that occasion was 
almost doubled by the discovery of a great patch of 
the ‘‘ Lady’s Slipper ’’ Orchid, Cypripedium calceolus, 
in full flower. There must have been a couple of dozen 
or more of the strange gold and chocolate-coloured 
blossoms. A memorable find ! 

Rhodothamnus chamecistus is not difficult to grow 
given a well-established specimen. But it is far from 
easy to collect successfully. The only 
hope would seem to be to find a smallish 
specimen growing in a pocket of soil, so 
that it may be taken as a growing divot, 
which should be wrapped immediately in 
moss and so nursed tenderly home. As 
to buying a specimen of this exquisite 
shrublet, I think there are perhaps two 
or three nurserymen in this country who 
stock it. It is an ideal shrub for the 
miniature sink or stone trough rock- 
garden, or for the type of terraced beds 
which I have tried to describe. Mean- 























ful. The splendid white Anemone alpina 6 
and the pale yellow A. sulphurea ; THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE Coppers graenngce em aero while, I am grateful for the idea gathered 
Fthionema pulchellum, palest rose, and Post ‘ ¢ Xmas No A pod iu Ween Hillier’s exhibit at 
Aithionema “Warley Rose,” warm E Y Sees or see { Chelsea, 1954. It will appeal especially 
rose- pink. Androsace lanuginosa and p none Kingdom and Eire... H +} 2 \6 ‘ { to the elderly, for cultivation on 
A. sarmentosa; the dwarf Columbines, Elsewhere Abroad 4 rf ita ae a 6 es sy IR a ng Ow 
Aquilegia bertoloni, I i a ee any stooping. 
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DA VINCIS “LAST SUPPER” SAVED: A SEVEN YEARS’ 
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AMOUNT 


DELICATE WORK OF RESTORATION : 
RECORD THE TEMPERATURE 
OF THE MASTERPIECE 


THE 
IN 
IN THE 


The famous ‘* Last Supper,’’ by Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), in the Refectory 
of S. Maria delle Grazie, Milan, began to show signs of deterioration as early as 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and unskilled restoration was responsible for 
damage on various occasions. Finally, in August 1943 the Allied bombing of Milan 
saused the wall opposite to the painting to collapse and the masterpiece, though 
protected by sandbags, narrowly escaped destruction, and was put in grave 
jeopardy through dust, mould caused by damp, and flaking. At the end of the war 
restoration was considered, and entrusted to Professor M. Pelliccioli, Director of 
the Brera School of Restoration. The possibility of removing the painting from 
the wall was considered but he decided to work on it im situ. The first step to 
be taken was to measure the moisture by hygrometers, and to restore the heating 
1908. and the Professor then began his delicate task He first 
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LYRIC, COMIC, SATIRIC, COMPASSIONATE: GOYA DRAWINGS NOW ON VIEW. 





too 





“WHAT A MISFORTUNE!"'’ A COMIC, SATIRICAI A BLIND BEGGAR,’’ ONE OF GOYA’S COMPASSIONATE DRAWINGS. “GRIMACES OF BACCHUS,’’ AN EXAMPLE OF GOYA’S 
GOYA DRAWING ON VIEW IN THE ARTS COUNCIL OF POOR SPANISH PEOPLE. PREOCCUPATION WITH HUMAN FOLLY. 
EXUIBITION, (Chinese ink wash. Prado.) (Pen and ink and wash. Lazaro Galdiano Museum, Madrid.) (Sepia and Chinese ink wash. Prado.) 


HE Exhibition of —. “a ‘es ‘ meted 
drawings and etch- ty : —— 

ings by Goya y Lucientes 

(1746-1828), which opens 

to-day (June 12) at the 

Arts Council Galleries, 

St. James's Square, is of 

exceptional importance, 

for though there have 

been a few exhibitions of 

his etchings in this 

country, and the National 

Gallery contains portraits 

by him, Goya's drawings 


[Continued below. 


(LEFT.) AGILITY AND 

DARING OF JUANITO APONANI 

IN THE BULL RING, MADRID.”’ 
(Sanguine. Prado.) 


(RIGHT.) “a PATERNAI 
EMBRACE,’’ IN GOYA’S REM 
BRANDTESQUE MANNER. 
(Sepia and Chinese ink and wash. 
Prado.) 





DRAWING IN WwHicht BIRDS OF A FEATHER" OLD WOMEN ARI 


*poveRTyY,’’ A COMPASSIONATE 
LAUGHING AT THE MFETING OF TWO CROOKS 


SOUALOR IS TURNEU TO) BEATTY 


do.) (Sepia. pen and ink and Chinese ink wash rado.’ 


(Sepia wash, Prac 

niinwed 
ire almost unknown here 
satirical, lyrical, compassionate and comic drawings. as well as a number of his etchings. The 
is the first on which the Prado has sent any of his drawings to London. All art-lovers will join in the 
pratitude expressed by the Arts Council for this and to Professor de Salas. who has prepared the catalogue Sepia u 


Many facets of his art are represented in the current exhibition, including 
occasion NOTHING MATTERS TO US," A DRAWING OF LOVERS 


IN GOYVA’S LYRICAL MOOI 


"ash Prado.) 
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GOYA DRAWINGS FROM THE PRADO: 
LENT FOR EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


Xo 4 a; SJ 










“A PREITY PAIR,’’ A DRAWING SHOWING HOW STRONGLY GOYA WAS INFLUENCED 
BY REMBRANDT: IN THE EXHIBITION OPENING TO-DAY, JUNE 12. (Sepia wash. Prado.) 





4 


‘HELP,’ ON VIEW, IN COMMON WITH THE OTHER DRAWINGS REPRODUCED, AT THE 
ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS BY GOYA. (Sepia wash. Prado.) 





oe 





gi PED 


FOILED,’ A SPLENDIOLY VIVID GON A DRAWENE oor SMORDSMEN FICIHTING A bth WHAT LOVE CAN ACCOMPLISH THE LADY 18 WADING, ACROSS THE KIVER TO MERI 
WITit RAPIFRS (Seria wash Frado.\ POVER, ON HORSEBACK IN THE BACKGROUNI (Chinese ink and wash Prod 
In his foreword to the catalogue of the notable Exhibition of Drawings and placing and a sheer mastery of draughtsmanship which recalls his acknowledge 
Etchings by Goya y Lucientes (1746 1828), the famous Spanish artist, which master, Rembrandt—he owned to but three masters, Nature, Velasquez ar 
opens to-day, june 12, at the Arts Council Gallery, St. James's Square, Rembrandt The exhibition has been made possible by the generosity of the 
Mr. Philip James points out that, though the subject matter Goya chose is often Direction Generale de Relaciones Culturale. and the authorities of the Prad 
fantastic and cryptic, ‘* we can enjoy the breath-taking beauty of a particular and the Lazaro Galdiano Museums. Madrid. who have lent a large selectior 


pose, the power and inventiveness ol the composition, and the miracle of its drawings and rare prints for exhibition in London until July 
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VERY year scores, possibly hundreds, of new 
technical words come into being. Not many 
pass into current everyday usage or find a place in 
any but the special technical dictionaries. It is given 
to few, therefore, actually to coin a word or a phrase 
that has a reasonable chance of coming into common 
use. It is conceivable that Maxwell Knight has done 
this, not deliberately, but in his need to find a title 
for his new book, “ Bird Gardening ”’ (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; ros. 6d.). Strange as it may seem, this 
is exactly what the book is about: it is not about 
ornithology, nor is it about bird-watching, but simply 
and solely about what to do in the garden in order to 
fill it with birds. It also tells you what not to do, 
which is even more valuable. Cloche-gardening is the 
art of filling the garden with cloches. Whether you 
grow anything successfully under the cloches is 


incidental. You will, however, be more successful if 
you follow the rules. The same applies to bird 
gardening. The size of the garden is of little conse- 


quence. One good lady with no more than a window- 
sill has more or less regular visits from nearly ten 
different species of birds, in the heart of London. 

Maxwell Knight writes without frills about 
all the things the ordinary interested person 
wishes to know. First he settles what  nesting- 
boxes to use and, highly important, how to use 
them. You can have nesting-boxes in sufficient 
number to satisfy, as you would think, all avian 
desires. The birds will come and investigate them 
again and again for days on end, and then nest in what 
seems a most unsuitable position, usually in a neigh- 
bour’s garden. Indeed, this matter of choosing 
nesting-sites could form the subject of a weighty 
monograph. If instinct alone is the guide, if nothing 
in the way of a wilful choice in the human sense is 
exercised, then instinct is even more remarkable 
a thing than any of us have ever thought. Leaving 
aside the occasional mistakes, we have to reckon 
with what looks like expert knowledge on the part of 
the birds themselves, and if nesting-boxes are not 
properly sited they just will not use them. Even 
with the best attention only a proportion of the 
boxes will be used, but this proportion can be increased 
the more we know about it. 

This is a very readable book, on what to do about 
bird-tables, what food to put down and how to put it 





AN ELEGANT RELATIVE OF THE WOODPECKERS : THE WRYNECK, WITH 

GREV BROWN PLUMAGE MOTTLED AND STREAKED LIKE THAT OF THE 

NIGHTJAR. IT FEEDS ON INSECTS TAKEN FROM THE BARK AND NESTS 

IN HOLES IN OLD TREES NOW ABSENT OR SCARCE IN MANY OF ITS 

FORMER HAUNTS, THIS SUMMER RESIDENT NEEDS WELL-<GROWN TREES 

FOR FEEDING, BUT MIGHT BE TEMPTED TO NEST IN A SUITABLE 
NESTING BOX IN A GARDEN. 


down so that the birds can take it before the cat takes 
them. Materials put out to assist in nest-building 
are not in themselves sufficient. They also must be 
so placed that the birds can take them before the cat 
can stalk the birds. So the narrative proceeds, with 
advice all the way, illustrated with many personal 
reminiscences, especially where methods of hand- 
rearing young and orphan birds are concerned. 
Finally, as all good gardening books should, the 
subject of weeds is mentioned. A weed proper hag 





BIRD GARDENING. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


been justly called a wild flower out of place. So in 
bird gardening a wild bird out of place, and detri- 
mental to the crop aimed at, is comparable to a weed. 
But the author confesses to a difficulty in advising 
what to do about magpies, jays and other large birds 
that occasionally rob the nests of smaller birds. 
As he points out, it is unsafe to use so much as an 
air-gun, even when the garden in question is of fair 





A RARE PASSAGE-VAGRANT IN BRITAIN IN SPRING AND AUTUMN: THE 
LOVELY HOOPOE WITH ITS UPSTANDING CREST. THE HEAD AND 
SHOULDERS ARE PINKISH-BROWN AND WINGS AND TAIL BLACK- 
AND - WHITE. WIDELY DISTRIBUTED OVER EUROPE, AFRICA AND 
ASIA, THE HOOPOE SEEMS TO BE MORE COMMONLY SEEN TO-DAY THAN 
FORMERLY. THIS MAY BE BECAUSE WE ARE MORE BIRD-CONSCIOUS. 
IT COULD BE THAT “ THE MAN WITH THE GUN "’ IS BECOMING 

MORE DISCRIMINATING. TOO OFTEN IN THE PAST THE HOOPOE 

HAS BEEN SHOT MERELY BECAUSE IT WAS CONSPICUOUS, ALL - 

CONSPICUOUS BIRDS BEING TREATED AS VERMIN. 


proportions, and in a small garden it is 
out of the question. 

Our author leaves the problem there, 
more or less, but those who take up bird 
gardening seriously will be apt to find this 
matter of ‘‘ weeds ’’ perplexing. It is not so 
simple as with plants. There discrimination 
is easy. A weed is sonfething you yourself 
have not sown. Moreover, plants, although 
alive, are not sufficiently animate to arouse 
violent sentiments. Dandelions, chickweed 
and couch grass can be dug up and thrown 
aside without remorse. 

If we look at the matter dispassionately 
it must be admitted that magpies and jays 
are extremely handsome birds. They may 
lack a song, but they are among the more 
intelligent of birds. If they had been 
imported as pets or show-pieces, we should 
do little but admire them. What, then, is 
our prejudice against them ? To the gamekeeper 
they are vermin; but then I know one 
gamekeeper who shoots kestrels as vermin. 
As for magpies, in particular, opinion is much 
divided. Not everyone is in favour of killing 
them off, even in a small garden. If we may 
trust the literature, there are places on the 
Continent where, if not encouraged, they are 
at least not persecuted, with no noticeable 











Animal has been preying on animal for at least 
the last 600,000,000 years, and possibly for double 
that time. It is true that during that period species 
have become extinct, but there is little to show that 
predation was the cause. There are exceptions, as 
when alien species, especially rats, have been introduced 
on to oceanic islands and have ousted the native rats, 
chiefly, it seems, in competition for food. These 
exceptions apart, there is more evidence that a con- 
catenation of circumstances is needed to extinguish 
all but the most localised species. Predation may 
be one of these circumstances, but it is no more 
than this. 

It is now abundantly clear that, in the normal run, 
a predator merely skims off the surplus population of 
the species preyed upon. On average this is probably 
about 5 per cent. of the whole. For the most part, 
even this low percentage is made up mainly of the 
weaklings and the sickly, so that the net result of 
the predator’s activities is to maintain the vitality of the 
species. Conversely, there are a number of authenti- 
cated instances showing that when a predator-species 
is killed off, or its numbers seriously reduced, the prey- 
species may follow one of two courses, according to 
circumstances. Its numbers may increase to pest 
proportions, or, following an _ initial spectacular 
increase, the numbers may drop to a very low figure. 
In the second instance, the cause of the subsequent 
decline is the survival of the sickly and the weak, 
which form foci for disease, and this is coupled 
with an overcrowding which favours the spread of 
the disease. 

Returning to birds in particular, there have been 
a number of statistical surveys of different species in 
different parts of the world. The figures arrived at 
independently in each instance do not differ signi- 
ficantly. They show that the percentage of young 
birds successfully leaving the nest, under wild conditions 
and with the normal quota of predators, is some 
80 to 85 per cent. It is during the first six months 
after leaving the nest that the high casualties occur, 
and these are by no means all due to predators, 
accident and disease claiming a large number. In 
other words, those things that prey on nestlings 
do relatively little damage anyway, and even if 
all such predators could be eradicated the hazards of 





NESTING TYPICALLY IN A FURZE-BUSH, A LUXURY ONLY THE LARGER GARDENS 


detriment to agriculture or to the numbers CAN AFFORD: THE LONG-TAILED TIT, WHICH HAS BEEN KNOWN TO ENTER A 


of small birds. An outstanding feature of 
the researches on wild life in recent 
years is the number of so-called vermin 
or predatory animals that have been shown, after 
careful scrutiny of the facts, to be on _ balance 
beneficial to man’s interests, provided their numbers 
do not get out of hand. This is so marked that 
one suspects sentiment and prejudice of masque- 
rading under the guise of reason where some of the 
so-called destructive species are concerned. At all 
events, informed opinion has undergone a radical 
change of late concerning the rdle of the predator. 
Elsewhere, views are apt still to be coloured by the 
outmoded ‘* Nature red in tooth and claw.” 


HOUSE, IF ONLY ON A FLEETING VISIT. 


/llustrations by Jean Armitage, reproduced from the book “‘ Bird Gardening,” 
by Maxwell Knight; by courtesy of the Publishers, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


the first six months have still to be faced. Moreover, 
if bird gardening became both successful and wide- 
spread, the time might arrive when other species would, 
like starlings, begin to present population problems. 

If the cause of the predatory species has been 
pleaded at too great length, it is because all other 
aspects of bird gardening have been sufficiently and 
eloquently dealt with by Maxwell Knight himself. 
But bird gardening is one form of conservation, and 
conservation does not mean preserving only those 
things we like and cradicating the rest 
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TODAY WE MAY BE ON THE TF 
OISCOVERY 


THE BASIC ELEMENTS OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL ATOMIC BATTERY. 














THE CYLINDER ON THE 
RIGHT HAS A THIN 
COATING OF RADIO- 
ACTIVE MATERIAL ON ITS 
FACE. THE TRANSISTOR- 
LIKE WAFER (LEFT) IS 
BOMBARDED BY ELECTRONS 
FROM THE RADIO-ACTIVE 
FACE AND PRODUCES 


FARADAY'S SIMPLE DEVICE - A COPPER DISC ROTATED BETWEEN THE ENDS 
OF A_ MAGNET- MADE POSSIBLE THE GREAT STEAM ANO HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER STATIONS OF TODAY, WHICH WwoRK, ON PRECISELY THE 
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SIMPLIFIED CROSS SECTION 
OF THE ATOMIC BATTERY. 
























THE RADIO-ACTIVE 

j SOURCE RADIATES 
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URANIUM ROOS ARE USED 
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IN MODERN ATOMIC 
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CONVERTING ATOMIC ENERGY DIRECT INTO ELECTRICITY : A REVOLUTIONARY INVENTION WHICH IN TIME MAY HAVE AS 
FAR-REACHING AN EFFECT AS FARADAY’S DISCOVERIES IN THE PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY. 


In January this year the Radio Corporation of America announced that they had 
discovered a way for producing electricity in small but usable quantities direct 
from a radio-active source; and they demonstrated a match-box-size battery 
which provided a millionth of a watt—enough current, that is, to run a transistor 
audio oscillator circuit, giving a tone audible 20 ft. away. Previous experiment 
in the production of electricity by atomic power has consisted in using atomic 
energy to produce heat to turn a turbine—in other words, using atomic energy as 
coal or oil. The astonishing thing about the R.C.A. battery is that it produces 
electricity directly. This battery consists of a very small radio-active source to 
which is coupled a wafer of semi-conducting crystal (germanium or silicon), with 
an impurity material alloyed into the crystal to form a junction. The radio-active 


Drawn sy our Sreciat Artist, G. H. Davis, witn THE 


source used in the experiments has been Strontium-90, one of the most 
abundant materials resulting from the fission of uranium in a reactor. Strontium-90 
is a highly active source of beta particles—high-speed electrons—and it has a 
half-life of roughly twenty years—i.e., every twenty years half of its radio-activity 
is dissipated. The layer of strontium bembards the semi-conducting crystal with 
several thousand million electrons per second and each of these bombarding 
electrons as it penetrates the wafer releases about 200,000 other electrons These 
released electrons produce a voltage which can be applied to an electronic circuit 
and cause a current to flow. As yet the current produced is very small, but if the 
principle is developed, its uses, especially as envisaged by our Artist, appear likely 
to be both widespread and revolutionary 
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1. oe in a letter to me declines my persuasions 
to see ‘‘ The Living Desert ’’ for the reason that 
the wild life which these Walt Disney nature-films 
depict can only be “‘ignoble and sub-human.’’ Let 
this lady, who thinks we are vastly superior to the 
arachnida and the reptilia, visit—as I have done this 


week the films of ‘‘ Miss Sadie 
Chompson”’ and “ Knave of Hearts” 
and then write and tell me_ if 


portrayed by Rita 
and (Gérard 
to put it 


the characters 
Hayworth in the one 
Philipe in the other have 
mildly—any very striking nobility 
or humanity about them. 

The first of these two films is largely 
content to deploy Miss Hayworth’s 
glamour as it would affect a cluster of 
U.S. Marines on a tropical island. It 
succeeds in this, but it succeeds also 
in taking away all the force, all the 
ingenuity and even most of the point 
and sting of Somerset Maugham’s 
famous story, ‘‘Rain,’’ on which it is 
to use the convenient word—‘‘based.”’ 

The film “improves” on the story 
by giving it one new character and a 
touch of so-called romance. It seems 
that the huskiest of the Marines has 
a beating human heart, and that he 
wants to shield Sadie and even ulti- 
mately make a good wife of her. His 
name is O'Hara (he is rather touch- 
ingly played as a kind of vulnerable 
bear by Aldo Ray), and Sadie gives 
him several speaking looks even at 
the height of her rowdiest parties at 


But Mr. Davidson, the missionary, 
spoils it all. He is played in the 
oddest hang-dog sort of way by José 
Ferrer. Mr. Davidson, as in the story, commits suicide 
after a sudden abandonment to the wiles of Sadie, 
whose soul he has been trying to save from perdition. 


rub WwHoLt 
wy 17S FRESHNESS OF OBSERVATION, ITS JAUNTY 


KNAVE OF HEARTS (ASSOCIATED BRITISH- PATHE), 


FILM IN WHICH THE HERO, ANDRE KIPOIS (GERARD PHILIPPE) Is OUT OF WORK AND 
ROUND SOHO, HUNGRY AND PRACTICALLY PENNILESS, LOOKING 


1S KOAMINE 
jos, THE DIRECTOR OF THIS FITM IS RENE CLEMENT 


But there is none of the necessary inevitability about 
this, as in the story or even as in the passable stage 
version made from the story. 

all becomes raw, crude 
Kain 


unsubtle It 
as the prose 


Instead, it 
bears about as much relation to 


ot the masterly 


film-synopsis bears to Maugham 's 


incasiveness and detachment In this synopsis, for 
example, we may read this helpful mixture of cant 
and perphrasis Both lonely people, O'Hara and 


chee find happiness together, despite Davidson's 


, A FILM WHICH Is “ 
which she is the only lady present. — u.s. MARINES ON A TROPICAL ISLAND” 


HER JEEP GETS STUCK 





IHING SEEMS TO ME TO BE KRDERMEL) FROM BOTH CYNICISM (WHEN 
iHe MEKO IS IN FUNDS) AND FROM SQUALOK (WHEN Hk Is DOWN ON His LUCK 

IMPETUS AND ITS 
SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE 


By ALAN DENT. 


desperate vendetta against the girl, until Davidson 
bares Sadie’s Honolulu past. Davidson persuades 
Sadie to seek salvation by returning and facing her 
punishment ; she even turns down O’Hara’s repentant 
offers to smuggle her to Sydney where he can 
join her.” 


“11. 





LARGELY CONTENT TO DEPLOY MISS HAYWORTH’S GLAMOUK AS IT WOULD AFFECT A CLUSTER OF 
(COLUMBIA PICTURES), SHOWING THE SCENE FROM 
THE FILM IN WHICH SADIE (RITA HAYWORTH) ARRIVES ON THE ISLAND AND, WHILE BEING ESCORTED TO HER HOTEL, 
IN SOME MUD AND HAS TO BE PULLED OUT BY A BUNCH OF EAGER MARINES. 


: ‘““MISS SADIE THOMPSON " 
HAYMARKET, MAY 27.) 


Miss Hayworth’s most ardent admirers cannot 
really pretend that she succeeds in making an honest 
woman out of Sadie (and Mr. Ferrer certainly makes no 
such impression either). But it may be conceded 
that her performance does suggest that this 
Sadie might eventually make an honest if much- 
tried man out of Marine-Sergeant O'Hara. 

Another very odd thing about this version is 
the strong emphasis on humid heat. Each and 
everybody at Sadie’s parties perspires so freely 
that one longs for them all to go out into the 
pouring rain and take 
a natural shower-bath. 
It all seems, to one 
spectator at least, more 
tropical than the 
tropics. 

My other film, 
“ Knave of Hearts,’ is 
an altogether more dis- 
tinguished piece of 
work, directed by René 
Clément, who made 
the unforgettable and 
tragic and masterly 
“The Secret Game 
last year. This is an 
ironic and very Gallic 
comedy about a liber- 
tine, and it seems to 
have shocked 
of my colleagues who 
logically, to 
be equally shocked 
by Mozart's “Don 
(novanni’’ (which, it 
is perhaps irrelevant 
to add, is my favour 


several 


ought, 


ite opera 


The whole pornt PROCHNIC ALLY 1His FILM 4 


voung vol WHICH ANDRE RIPOIS 


about the 
uptuary 
devastating charm by 

Gérard Phlipe--is that he is a 
operating in London. He 3s a 
cynical butterfly particular 
than same kind of 


twice 


POR ‘4 
Frenchman 
lazy, casual, 


who visits a thower 


once but never visits the 
(My holding in zoolegy has 
and [ here 


much entomology, and 


more 
Hower recently 


been somewhat strained must protest 
that it does not take in very 
that lL cannot therefore even pretend to know whether 
this is a usual procedure among the lepidoptera ! 
lhe ladies in his case are a fractious fool working 
in the same othee who has not mastered the elementary 


art of conceahng her natural querulousness (Margaret 





FASCINATING " 
(ERARD PHILIPE) HAS A CHANCE MEFTING IN THE KAIN WITH NORAH, A LONDON 
wit rVPIST (JOAN GREENWOOD 

played with HOM) 





AL 
a 
ey i 


\ \ 
\wunvenanned 


ma 
wh} 


Johnston) ; a handsome widow who proceeds as far 
as marriage but not much further (Valerie Hobson) ; 
two well-differentiated types of doting admirers who 
all but succumb (Natasha Parry and Joan Greenwood) ; 
and a harlot who gives the young man hospitality 
when he is adrift and penniless (Germaine Montero). 
They are a silly crowd of girls in the 
main. But they are at Jeast human in 
their longings and their strivings. 

There is a delightful conclusion 
in which this Don Giovanni threatens 
to commit suicide by jumping froma 
balcony. To his horror, he very nearly 
succeeds. But the whole thing seems 
to me to be redeemed from both cyni- 
cism (when the hero is in funds) and 
from squalor (when he is down on his 
luck) by its freshness of observation, 
its jaunty impetus, and its wit. 
Surely witty, for example, is that 
scene in which the hero masquerades 
as a tutor and the smart widow hands 
him a poem she has written for his 
criticism ? It is in actuality a poem 
by Mallarmé, but the young man is 
utterly unaware of the deception. The 
gracious Miss Hobson here looks for all 
the world like a goddess condescending 
to spend an afternoon with a faun. 

Technically, this film is fascin- 
ating. It has the air of being an 
improvisation—for the very good 
reason, I take it, that many of the 
outdoor scenes were actually impro- 
vised. Many of the London episodes, 
both those in Mayfair and those in 
Soho, are credibly declared to have 
been “ shot *’ with concealed cameras 
or with mobile cameras in moving 
taxi-cabs. The over-all result is that 
we are, for once ina way, given the conviction that 
the good Scots longing has at last been 
realised—we are seeing others (1.¢., 
witty French film-makers) see us. 
which makes some of my associates 

uncomfortable "’ in ‘‘ Knave of Hearts.’ 

May I return yet again to ‘‘ The Living Desert ”’ 
for the very last time, I promise you—-and say some- 
thing about it I have hitherto omitted to say ? This 
is, that it is a quite unsuitable film for very young 
children. [ say this not because it might frighten 


(GAUMONT, 


poet's 
ourselves as 
This it must be 
declare to be 


wh eee aie 


iw EO 7 - Pel 


KNAVE OF HEARTS,” A SCENE FROM THE BILM IN 
FIND A HUNGRY DOG, WHICH THEY DECIDE TO TAKE BACK TO His 


FRED KITZ, LEICESTER SQUARE, MAY 20 


children, but because they would be hable to yloat 
over it too much! [am not a parent, but 1 am a 
yodparent many times over. In consequence, | think 
that the generality of children are dear little savages 
horror and cruelty in theu 


Look dispassionately through 


who get quite enough 


fairy tales as it is 


Hans Andersen and the Brothers Grimm if you think 
this a thoughtless or unconsidered statement ' I 
think, therefore, that the purpose of such a film as 


The Living Desert " is to fill adults with awe and 
not to make infants shudder with unholy ylec 


be kept from it 


Phrese 


last, therefore, should away 
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FROM FAR AND NEAR: A CAMERA SURVEY OF RECENT EVENTS. 








- 
4 + 
THE CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL HONG KONG VOLUNTEER DEFENCE FORCE: A COMPANY THE LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE LONDON CENTRAL MOSQUE: 
OF THE HONG KONG REGIMENT MARCHING PAST THE GOVERNOR IN HONG KONG. A SCENE IN REGENT’S PARK DURING THE CEREMONY ON JUNE 3. 
An impressive parade marked the centenary of the Royal Hong Kong Volunteer Defence Force in Hong On June 3, the Muslim festival of Eid-ul-Fitr, representatives of twelve Muslim countries cere- 
Kong on May 30. The Force paraded on the Hong Kong Cricket Club ground, where his Excellency the monially laid the foundation-stone of the London Central Mosque at the Islamic Cultural Centre 
Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, carried out an inspection before taking the salute at the Cenotaph. in Regent’s Park. It is estimated that the building will cost £250,000. 








CONCRETE ‘‘ HORSE-SHOES’’ READY FOR THE CONSTRUC <ARRYING U.S. BAZOOKAS ITALIAN INFANTRYMEN PASSING 


APPROACHING TITEIR) FORMER HOMELAND: ISLANDERS 
STAND DURING A PARADE TO MARK 


WAVING AS THEY NEAR HELIGOLAND TO ATTEND A RALLY. TION OF A TUNNEL: A SCENE IN HELIGOLAND, THE PRESIDENTIAL 









Some 500 workmen are at present engaged in rebuilding the North Sea island of Heligoland, which suffered extensive damage fr THE EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE’ ITALIAN Bnet BLI¢ 

. vatins 7 re e : ' C ) r 1 r » r + ald h 
bombardment during World War II. The island was returned to Germany on March 1, 1952 was used by the R.A.F. for n Rome yn June 2 ton ark the eighth 
iol ioeiagy aia r. } 1 "rar OV ight} shov arge concrete sections ready the construc 1 of a slopir t The par ied by 
practice for another year. The photograph (above, right) ows larg ee ee ua cae on Pa oy 





the lower harbour to the-upper 





WAVING FAREWELL GERALD AND LADY TEMPLER AT KUALA LUMPUR IR DONALD 
GILLIVRAY AND THE SULTAN OF SELANGOR 
F 1 ) iT r pomir r ! ; bidden farewell at Kuala 4 
>» rir yeneral Sir Gerald Ter High Cor ssioner in Malaya, was iden fa \ ; 
LEAVING KUALA LUMPUR ON MAY 31: GENERAL SIR GERALD TEMPLER, TIE May 31 by the new High C $s r Donald Macgillivray, Malay rulers, members of the Government, and 
RETIRING BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER IN MALAYA, AND LADY TEMPLER LARGI cer tary an e officer ; f takine u announced t n $ enera 
Seen nte ne iv ' A nt ent 


CROWDS CHEERED THEM N THEIR WAY TO THE AIRPORT 
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" HAT takes me back,”’ said a clear voice 

somewhere in the third row of the 
Arts Theatre circle during the first act of ‘‘ The 
Impresario from Smyrna.’’ As the speaker seemed to 
be about twenty, and as ‘“‘ The Impresario ”’ is set in 
Venice during the eighteenth century, I could assume 





° 
“HERE ARE THE SQUABBLES OF A BAND OF OPERATIC SINGERS, ALL INTRIGUING FOR CONTRACTS IN THE 
COMPANY THAT A RICH TURK HAS BEEN PERSUADED TO START IN SMYRNA": 
SMYRNA" (ARTS), SHOWING A SCENE FROM CLIFFORD BAX’S GRACEFUL VERSION OF A GOLDONI COMEDY, WITH 
(L. TO R.; STANDING) FABRIZIO (JOHN RICKWORD), NIBIO (MILES BROWN), PASQUALINO (GEORGE BENSON), 
LASCA (HUGH PADDICK), TOGNINA (JESSIE EVANS), MACCARIO (DONALD PLEASENCE), AND BELTRAME (WOLFE 
MORRIS). (FOREGROUND; L. TO R.) ANNINA (MAIRHI RUSSELL), CARLUCCIO (IVAN STAFF) AND LUCREZIA 


(PRUNELLA SCALES). 


only that it was some little matter of reincarnation. 
I never enquired, and regret my failure. 
The play was taking me back as well. So, too, 
and more forcibly, did ‘‘ The Plough and the Stars ”’ 

a much-needed revival—at the New Lindsey Theatre 
on the next night. Not that I had been in either 
Venice or Dublin—regrettable gaps to befilled—but 
simply that my programmes at home, jealously 
hoarded, contained both ‘“ The Plough” and “ The 
Impresario,’’ one from its first London run, the other 
from its last major London appearance. 

““Major”’ is hardly the word to use for Carlo 
Goldoni’s comedy, as slight as we can possibly imagine. 
It is one of 250 plays by this author, who lived to be 
eighty-six. He was a Venetian by birth, and it has 
been said with reason that “‘ the sunlight of eighteenth- 
century Venice shines in his work for those who take 
the trouble to search it out.’’ But Goldoni’s plays do 
need acting to match. If they are done at all clumsily, 
we feel that a set of porcelain figures has been 
tossed down and cracked, or that we are watching 
Shakespeare’s Young Marcius as he mammocks the 
gilded butterfly. 

‘The Impresario from Smyrna’’ may contain 
some remembrances of the strolling piayers with whom 
Goldoni appeared when, at the age of twelve, he ran 
off from his first school to be an actor. It is a gay 
trifle, but the gaiety is on one note. Here are the 
squabbles of a band of operatic singers, all intriguing 
for contracts in the company that a rich Turk has 
been persuaded to start in Smyrna. As we guess very 
soon, the rich Turk is so overcome by the tempera- 
mental artists and their entourage, by the whole load 
of mischief he is obliged to shoulder, that he sails away 
from Venice to Smyrna, leaving the business—a 
forgotten nightmare—behind him. Whereupon the 
singers form a communal opera company of their own, 
and the curtain falls on their resolve to conquer Venice 

It is all amiable in its way. There are the com- 
peting singers, Venetian, Florentine and Bolognese ; 
the peevish male soprano, the tenor, the suave “ patron 
of musicians,"’ the penurious poet: ready 
to storm Smyrna if the Turk’s money-bags 
are heavy enough Ali himself is a comic 
balloon of a man, at first inflated in anticipa- 
tion, then deflated in pardonable terror. 

| recalled the London production of 19035 
mainly because of Clifford Bax’'s elegant 
English text Mr. Bax brought his own 
personal grace to Goldoni ; 
cast aided him. The play had lingered vaguely 
like a light Mozartian at I was prepared 
then, at the Arts, to be taken back—-with my 





A SAN SNAS SRR A a ne eens 


Goldoni 


durin 
in recollection the “DA 


Wanna wn nnee NAAN NAN ORR RRS ee ene 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


mysterious neighbour—and all the more so when I saw, 


.close to me, both the director of that first production 


and the actor who had played the innkeeper. Spirits 
drooped. Agreed, the translation was as elegant as 
I had thought, and Disley Jones had contrived a 
Venetian setting fit for the frivolous tale. This was 
‘the pleasant place of 
all festivity, the revel of 
the earth, the masque 
of Italy.”’ But the light 
soon faded, for the cast 
had not the Goldoni 
manner. The play was 
chivvied along, and 
though there were 
happier moments, I felt 
at the end that the 
butterfly had been mam- 
mocked, that Goldoni’s 
Venice was in the dust. 

A pity. Still, we 
could be grateful for one 
or two performances, 
and especially that of 
Donald Pleasence as the 
hack dramatist resolved 
to blaze in Smyrna. 
This fellow is like a blend 
of weasel, limpet and 
(at the end, when he 
emerges, dripping, from 
the Grand Canal) water- 
rat. Or we can suggest 
that he is the persistent 
spirit of the wine-bottle 
“THE IMPRESARIO FROM he carries round with 
him. Regularly he 
emerges from it to say 
his piece with a glazed 
determination : we might 
murmur of him, as Feste of the surgeon at the end of 
“Twelfth Night,”’ ‘‘ His eyes were set at eight i’ the 
morning.’’ Besides Mr. Pleasence, it was obvious at the 
premiére that Jessie Evans and George Benson knew 
what they were about. 
Not much else took me 
back to the old Group 
Theatre night. 

The revival of ‘‘ The 
Plough and the Stars,”’ 
one of the great plays of 
our time, returned me 











L 


Jacobean plays; and this Irish dramatist’s @o 


methods, his following of the most exuberant 

humour by the darkest tragedy, his release of a cascade of 
words, his joy in the sheer sound of what his people were 
saying—all of this seemed to me to be perfectly natural. 
“What things have we seen done at the Mermaid, 
heard words that have been so nimble and so full of 
subtile flame ...’’ Clearly someone had come over 
from a Mermaid Tavern of Dublin. In “ Playwright 
at Work’”’ Mr. van Druten speaks of O’Casey’s effect 
in ‘‘ Juno and the Paycock’’ and ‘‘ The Plough and 
the Stars,’’ the frequent ‘‘ switch from broad farce 
to intensest tragic emotion, sometimes in a quarter of 
a page, and without warning. ... The comic scenes 
were so broad that only a genius, possessed of a deep 
poetic insight, could have managed it.” 

Here now is the sepia-tinted programme from 1926, 
with the names of the Irish players of that day— 
four or five of the leaders, alas, are dead—who sustained 
O’Casey’s tale of the Dublin tenements during 1915 
and the terrors of Easter Week, 1916. The play was 
directed by the late J. B. Fagan who, in the previous 
year, had staged ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ”’ at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. It is curious that the two great plays 
should be together again in the theatre-list. One 
name from my first ‘‘ Plough and the Stars’ survives 
in the revival at the New Lindsey—that of Christopher 
Steele, who is now Peter Flynn, the Forester in the 
‘““ green an’ glory uniform,’’ but who was then one of 
the soldiers of the last act. This is the scene that 
ends in the flickering candlelight of the tenement, 
with a body upon the floor, and, throughout the house, 
black tragedy. From outside, under the tortured night 
sky above Dublin, the sound of ‘“‘ Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,’”’ sung by soldiers in the street, rises 
into the room, where sergeant and corporal pick up 
the refrain as the curtain falls 

At the Lindsey the scene makes its old effect. The 
whole night made me wonder why it is so long since 
“The Plough’’ has had a London revival. The 
present cast uses a bold attack, though not every 
actress can be expected to cope with the crape-hung 
imagination of Mrs. Gogan, of whom Fluther says at 
the end: ‘‘ Sure, she’s in her element now .. . mixin’ 





to a London theatre in 


the summer of 1926. 











Every school holiday at 
that time meant a round 
of the then-existing 
London pits. John van 
Druten, in his’ book, 
“Playwright at Work,”’ 
which is as likeable an 
account as we have had 
of a dramatist’s evolu- 
tion, says: ‘‘ The gallery, 
pit and stage doors of the 
London theatres are still 
magic places to me."’ He 
would find now that the 
pit is dead. To-day a 
theatre’s ground floor is 
given up to the stalls ; 





we must pay the stalls “THE WHOLE NIGHT MADE ME WONDER WHY IT IS SO LONG SINCE ‘THE PLOUGH’ HAS HAD A LONDON 


price for what used to 
be that miraculous front 
row of the pit. 

However, I saw ‘‘ The Plough and the Stars ’’ from 
the front row, having gone straight from the West 
Country train and found myself, happily, in the first 
dozen at the head of the pit queue. On that night 
O'Casey—-who now himself lives in the West Country 
gained a new admirer. I was soaking in Elizabethan and 


REVIVAL’: “THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS” (NEW LINDSEY), SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE PLAY, WITH 
(L. TO R.) FLUTHER GOOD (LIAM REDMOND), ROSIE (NORA O'MAHONY), YOUNG COVEY (JACK MaCGOWRAN) 
AND A BARTENDER (DERMOT MCDOWALL). 


earth to earth, an’ ashes t’ashes, an’ dust to dust, an’ 
revellin’ in plumes an’ hearses, last daysan’ judgments! "’ 
But Mr. Steele can express the ‘‘ animated anguish "’ and 
‘* irritated defiance ’’ of Uncle Peter, who has one of my 
favourite O’Casey remarks : “ If I were you, Mrs. Gogan, 
I'd parry her jabbin’ remarks be a powerful silence 

that ‘ll keep her tantalizin’ words from pene- 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE IMPRESARIO FROM SMYRNA "’ (Arts).—Clifford Bax’s graceful version of a 
comedy—done at the Westminster in 1!1935—returns in an unimaginative 
performance without the right sense of style. (May 26.) 
“THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS "’ (New Lindsey).-An Irish cast revives a master- 
piece met too seldom in London: Sean O’Casey’s tragi-comedy of the Dublin tenements 
that ends in the fiery tumult of Easter Week, 1916. c 

1926. (May 27.) 

RHEINGOLD "' ‘Covent Garden) 
Rudolf Hartmann and conducted by Fritz Stiedry. (May 27.) 
“BIRTHDAY EDITION’ (New Watergate) 
numbers by Diana Morgan and Robert MacDermot. (May 27.) 





he play was first staged in London 
A new “Ring” cycle begins, produced by 


A pleasant intimate revue; some good 


NAN NNN een Sen eee en ee tn nee ten eee eens 


thratin’ into your feelin’s.’’ And Fluther, the 
carpenter, is as sound as we can Wish: Liam 
Redmond, rubicund, kind hearted, explosive, 
ever ready (though he regrets it) for a glass 0’ 
malt, or (he does not regret this) to say either 
“ derogatory *’ or “‘ vice versa,’’ of which he is 
as fond as Corporal Nym was of his “‘ humour.” 
The production will give strangers to ‘‘ The 
Plough and the Stars "a very fair idea of its 
quality in performance. For others the years 
must slide suddenly away 
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A DELACROIX PAINTING ON A _ NIGHT-SHIRT; 
AND MATTERS MILITARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 





a — —— 


WY 


~ - 2 : REPUTEDLY PAINTED ON GEORGE SAND’S NIGHT-SHIRT: “A READING 
» 


sie ; LESSON, BY F. V. E. DELACROIX, NOW EXHIBITED AT PARIS. IT IS SAID 
THAT DELACROIX HAD NO CANVAS AND GEORGE SAND, HIS HOSTESS 
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FRENCH TROOPS TAKING OVER FROM BRITISH AT THE SPANDAU PRISON, BERLIN, WHERE THE PRINCIPAL 

NAZI WAR CRIMINALS ARE SERVING TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT. THE GUARD IS MOUNTED ON ' — 
A MONTHLY ROTATION BY BRITISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN TROOPS, rR + ae i 


IN THE COUNTRY, OFFERED THE GARMENT INSTEAD. 





y . 
fhe 

PROTECTING THE RARE BERMUDIAN CAHOW AGAINST EXTERMINATION: A WIRE PROTECTION A “LIVING FOSSIL’’ AT SOUTH KENSINGTON: A CAST OF A COELACANTH FISH 
WHICH KEEPS OUT THE LONGTAIL, ANOTHER SEA-BIRD WHICH KILLS THE CHICKS. (LATIMERIA CHALUMN#), WHICH HAS BEEN LENT TO THE NATURAL HISTORY 

In our issues of March 3, March 10 and April 7, 1951, we told of the discovery of living Cahows, a Bermudian MUSEUM, AND IS NOW ON EXHIBITION, 
petrel, believed extinct and the efforts which were being made to preserve it from extermination. It has now The capture off South Africa just before the war and, more recently, off Madagascar, of examples 
been discovered that another sea-bird, the Longtail, destroys the chicks, and Cahow nests are now being of a Coelacanth fish which dates back to Devonian times and was believed extinct from the 
wired to prevent the entry of Longtails. Cretacean period, has aroused great interest. A cast has now been lent to the Natural History 


Museum by the National Natural History Museum of Paris. 


—. | e 





PONY FROM A MUD-POOL IN_A GOLF-COURSE NEAR SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH 


LAVA SPURTING FROM A CRACK THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILE LONG IN THE FLOOR OF THE SAVING A 
CRATER OF KILAUEA, THE HAWAIIAN VOLCANO THIS IS KILAUEA'S FIRST ERUPTION SINCE WALES: MR. J. CUSACK, AN OFFICIAL OF THE R.S.P.C.A., PHOTOGRAPHED DURING 
° os eit TREMORS THE COURSE OF A NINETY-MINUTE STRUGGLE WHICH WAS CROWNED WITH SUCCESS 


1928. THE ERUPTION WAS ACCOMPANIED BY EARTH 
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AN UNDERWATER CORPS DE BALLET: VARIETIES OF GOLDFISH. 





Ae 





‘“ aALL THE BETTER TO SEE YOU WITH’’: WITH GROTESQUE EYES YET A GRACEFUL THE OTHELLO OF THE UNDERWATER BALLET: THE BLACK VELVET MOOR, WITH LONG FINS 
BODY THE TELESCOPE-EYED VEILTAIL IS FASCINATING TO WATCH. AND PROTRUDING EYES. 


The hobby of keeping tropi 
cal fish, or the ever-popular 
goldfish in its many varieties, 
in tanks at home for their 
decorative value is increasing 
in popularity, and the Seventh 
National Aquarium Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, due to be held from 
June 10-12, will, no doubt, 
arouse great interest. In send- 
ing us the photographs of 
these goldfish, taken by Mr. 
L. E. Perkins, which we repro- 
duce on these pages, his brother, 
Mr. N. E. Perkins, writes: 


LTHOUGH it iss now 
over 1000 years since 
the Chinese first developed 
the goldfish from the little 
bronze carp, Carassius aura- 
tus, the attempt to establish 
a pedigree for the various 
varieties which followed that 
first deviation from the wild 
fish has always been avoided 
as something too difficult to 
achieve. There is no doubt 
that a greater variation in 
structure occurs in Carassius 
auratus than is found in any 
other species of animal, and 
since over the centuries the 
various types have constantly 
been interbred to produce 
still further variations, it will 
be readily understood that 
the task of developing true 
breeding specimens to a given 
standard will be extremely 
difficult. The Goldfish ‘ . : - 
Society of Great Britain, . Ty eee % ew See xr 
which was founded in 1946 [ , _" wm . ‘ , abate” va FS ’ Te -_ . “eee 
under the technical direction , ie Ta ee . algae sa tnad ab eerene “* a al ” y 
of Mr. R. J. Affleck, M.Sc., " , 
M.R.S.T., is primarily 
[Continued opposite 





‘““O SCALY, SLIPPERY, WET, SWIFT, STARING WIGHTS, WHAT Is ’'T YE DO? WHAT LIFE LEAD ¢ EH, DULL GOGGLES ? : THE CHINESE CELESTIAL 
GOLDFISH, OF WHICH THERE ARE THREE SPECIMENS AT THE NATIONAL AQUARIUM EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, 





WITH AN EMBELLISHED HEAD SUGGESTING AN EDWARDIAN TOQUE WORN VERY FAR FORWARD THE POMPON, Titik PREARL-SCALED FANTAIL, THE RAISED EXCRESCENCES IN THE CENTRE 
WITH NARIAL OR NASAL BOUQUETS FORMED BY THE ENLARGEMENT OF ITS NASAL FLAPS OF EFACH SCALE GIVING AN ARMOURED APPEARANCH 
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THE PREMIERE DANSEUSE OF THE AQUARIUM’S UNDERWATER BALLET: A VEILTAIL GOLDFISH WITH LONG, SUPPLE FINS AND TAIL 
WHICH WEAVE ABOUT IN THE WATER LIKE FLOATING CHIFFON SCARVES. 


orange, black and violet make one ponder on the 


' 


interspersed with splashes of red 
made good progress. It must be realised that, as regards such fish as veiltails mysteries of Mendelism, while the fact that these brilliant specimens do n 
development has been on such a scale that they could never survive under ffspring increases the magnitude of the problem still 
natural conditions, and, furthermore, structure of the fish has been so further In recent years it has been realised that set up aquaria have a very 
materially altered, both internally and externally, that they bear no resemblance definite therapeutic value, and they are now used in many hospitals for the 
whatever to the original wild forbear. I think it will be agreed that for grace and This remarkable 
symmetry a good veiltail has no equal in fish world. Of the other highly f 

developed types, it would appear that their claim to attention Is based principally of aquarium keepers in these troubled times, and with the advan e of aquat 
on their grotesque appearance The range of colour now possible amongst knowledge many find solace in the puzzling problems arising from this harmless 
the goldfish varieties is truly remarkable. Shubunkins of a rich, kingfisher blue and peaceful pursuit 


Continued.) 
scientific in outlook and is working with this end in view, and has already 
necessarily produce similar 
the 
soothing effect they produce on the minds of human beings 


the fact is probably the main cause behind the phenomenal rease in the nu 
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DOUBT whether it would be possible to find a 

piece of furniture better-suited to illustrate the 
virtues or defects of the official style of the French 
Empire than the monumental commode of Fig. 3, 
which, with its identical companion, came up for sale 
at Christie’s in April. A generation ago it was 
the fashion to regard such things as heavy and 
sombre, wholly lacking the graces of the 
previous century; and for that reason 
scarcely worth attention. Since then the SAE, 
pendulum has swung a long way—some [| 
will say, too far—in the other direction, and 
we are no longer quite so off-hand in our 
judgments. In any case, whether we would 
like to live with it or no, it is at least fine 
enough to warrant more than a hasty 
glance. Moreover, the period in which it 
was made is peculiarly fascinating in the 
history of interior decoration, for, after 
the tumult of the Revolution and the 
Consulate, the many-sided Emperor—one 
is apt to forget that he was a great deal 
more than a military genius—was deter- 
mined, among other things, to rehabilitate 
French industry, and by so doing to 
consolidate the régime. . ce 

It is easy to forget that for several 
years Napoleon was master of Europe from 
Koenigsberg to Seville, and that the Peace 
of Amiens seemed, at the time, to offer every 
hope of peaceful progress. This is not to pic y,. 
imply that the Emperor was his own 
Minister of Fine Arts; what he wanted was 
a style, austere, noble and impressive, which 
would mark the difference between the 


CENTURY: 


PU LESS EMT LOG RIPE 





FIG. 2. 


COMMODE BY G,. BENEMAN. 


This mahogany commode has an almost rectangular top and canted angles, and is surmounted 
with a Rouge Royale marble slab. It is stamped G. Beneman in two places. 
made master in 1785, was the principal furnisher to the French Court during the last years 


of the reign of Louis XVI. 


Empire and the Monarchy, and he found two men 
exactly fitted for the task in the persons of Fontaine 
and Percier, inseparable collaborators in innumerable 
enterprises, the former mainly an architect, the latter 
dealing more specifically with designs for interior 
decoration and for industry generally. It was these 
two hard-working exponents of a rigid neo-classicism 
who set both the tone and the pace. It has been well 
said that in getting rid of old corruptions, revolutions 
generally succeed also in destroying old graces. This 
is true enough in politics, and it would be tempting to 
apply the same rule to what happened to the domestic 
arts in France after about 1800, were it not possible 
to see a change in style already beginning before the 
cataclysm of 1789, for the enthusiasm for the antique 
was no new thing, and the more knowledge of the past 
grew, the more was that knowledge reflected in 
furniture and decoration. Then came the Expedition 
to Egypt and the craze for Egyptian design, which, 
like other crazes, spread to England as well. 

Oddly enough—and here I ‘m going off at a tangent ; 
I apologise, but just can’t resist the temptation this 


Seo i el 


A FIRST-CLASS EXAMPLE OF THE MODE OF 
LOUIS XV. LIBRARY TABLE STAMPED #H. HANSEN ME IN TWO PLACES. 
This table, which has a curved border to the rectangular top, is supported on square tapering legs. 
The panels are veneered with kingwood ona rosewood ground, the top with red leather panels, and 
the handles, escutcheons, corner plaques and toes with which it is mounted are of ormolu. It is 
stamped H. Hansen ME in two places. H. Hansen was made Master in 1747. 


SURMOUNTED BY A ROUGE ROYALE MARBLE SLAB: 


Egyptian exploit had an indirect influence upon our 
incomparable and august British Museum. Lord 
Elgin, appointed Ambassador to Constantinople in 
1799, had obtained leave to have five artists (draughts- 
men and moulders) working in Athens. They reported 
that the sculptures of the Parthenon were being steadily 
and remorselessly destroyed by the Turks, and he then 
decided to try and save what he could, but failed to 
obtain the necessary firman from the Sultan. Nelson’s 
victory of the Nile completely changed the Turkish 
attitude, the firman was granted without more ado, 
and after many vicissitudes and many years, the Elgin 
marbles came to England. Had Napoleon never 
embarked for Egypt it is in the highest degree 


Agree aap 





improbable that the Parthenon 
sculptures would be in existence 
to-day. If Fontaine and Percier were 
the high-priests of the Empire style, 
it would be fair to give the man who 
made this commode of Fig. 3 the 
title of archdeacon-cabinet-maker, for 
it was he who was mainly responsible 
for the refurnishing of the various resi- 
dences, among them Fontainebleau. 
He was F.-H. Jacob (1770-1841), 


A LOUIS XVI, 
G. Beneman, 


who was in 
partnership 
with his brother 
Georges until 
the latter died 
in 1803; they 
were sons of the 
more famous 
Georges Jacob 
(1739-1814), 
whose graceful 
chairs especially will not be unknown to anyone who 
takes more than a casual interest in the later eighteenth- 
century furniture; among other innovations he was 
among the first to make extensive use of mahogany. The 
modern eye will perhaps find the gilded lions at the 
corners of this piece a trifle out of character, but apart 
from that I would suggest that the use of broad panels of 
beautifully grained mahogany set off by ormolu moulded 
borders and three ormolu plaques cast and chased 
with foliage, etc., is very near to-day’s ideal, though 
whether that ideal is good or bad is another matter 


SURMOUNTED BY A _ VEINED 
STAMPED JACOB D. R. MESLEE. ONE OF A PAIR, 


Of this ‘“ monumental commode,” Frank Davis writes: “I doubt whether it would be possible to find a piece of 


FIG. 3. 


Jacob D. 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. j{) 
WHEN NAPOLEON WAS EMPEROR. N 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


furniture better-suited to illustrate the virtues or defects of the official style of the French Empire.” 
R. Meslee. F.-H. Jacob, on the death of his brother in 1803, formed a new firm under the name of 


Jacob Desmalter et Cie, using the above stamp. 
Jlustrations by courtesy of Christie's. 
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The two butterflies in the centre, also in ormolu, seem 
to me as near perfect as possible, and specially effective 
because they stand alone ; they do, in fact, cunningly 
draw attention to the beauty of the wood. One thing is 
noticeable in all the best Empire furniture—the crispness 
of the ormolu castings, however dry and formal the design. 
That the beginnings of this rigid and somewhat 
ponderous style were visible long before Napoleon had 
been heard of seems to be shown by the commode of 
Fig. 2. If you are inclined to this kind of speculation, 
you can well argue that something like the Empire 
style would have happened even if there had never 
been an Empire or any political upset whatever— 
and no one will be able to prove you wrong. Seriously 
though, the seeds of one style are invariably 


raat | to be found in its predecessor, and they 


seem to me to be evident here. Like so 
many other eighteenth-century masters, 
the maker, G. Beneman, was of German 
origin and supplanted the great Riesener in 
Royal favour in 1785. This particular piece 
is, for him, comparatively sober, and he has 
used ormolu with beautiful discretion. None 
the less, the contrast seems to me profound. 
Fig. 2, for all its massive line, is far livelier 
and more flexible in design. Back again 
in time to Fig. 1, which provides a first-class 
example of the mode of the middle of the 
century; by H. Hansen, who became 
Master in 1747. Kingwood veneer on a 
rosewood ground, ormolu handles, corner 
plaques and toes—scrolls, flower sprays, 
foliage, and what have you—but how 
beautifully composed ! 

And now comes the real puzzle, which 
makes hay of the suggestion that you can 
trace the beginnings of any given style in 
that which preceded it. Who on earth, 
looking at the designs, say, for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and then casting his 
mind back to the English furniture of 
the eighteenth century and the first few 
years of the nineteenth, could discover in 
the latter any hint of the curious aberrations which were 
destined to flourish so successfully ? Similarly, who 
can guess from any one of the three pieces on this page 
—each of them fine things in their particular mode— 
what was going to happen to furniture design by the 
time Prince Louis Napoleon made himself Emperor ? 
No one, it seems to me, has yet produced a satisfactory 
answer. The French explanation is industrialisation 
and the rise of the middle classes, who were interested 
only in comfort. That, surely, is not more than a half- 
truth, for of all the beastly, uncomfortable objects in 





GREY MARBLE SLAB: A LARGE EMPIRE MAHOGANY CABINET, 


It is stamped 


He was employed in refurnishing Fontainebleau for Napoleon |. 


the world, the chairs and settees, and so forth, of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, or of the early years of Queen 
Victoria, are as martyrising to the human frame as 
those of any other century. It is a most curious 
phenomenon that, after three or four generations in 
which, on the whole, a feeling for coherent design 
and ornament which, if sometimes ornate, was 
invariably logical, was the natural endowment of the 
craftsman, should have degenerated into a mere jumble 
of extravagances. Or shall we all, as the years pass, 
discover virtues even in these ? 
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“PARIS IN THE ‘NINETIES”: A LONDON EXHIBITION 
ILLUSTRATING “A TURNING OF THE ROAD IN ART.” 


(LEFT.) 

“TE MOTOGRAPHE”’ 
(STUDY FOR THE 
BOOK COVER); BY 
HENRI DE TOULOUSE- 
LAUTREC (1864-1901). 
(Drawing ; 18% by 22 ins.) 


si ARIS in the 

"Nineties "’ is 
the title of a Loan 
Exhibition of 
Paintings and draw- 
ings by Bonnard, 
Maurice Denis, 
Roussel, Sérusier, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Vallotton and Vuil- 
lard ; and works by 
lesser men, such as 
Albert André, 
Ibels, Laprade, 


(Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) 

‘* 4 SAINT LAZARE"’; 
BY HENRI DE TOU- 
LOUSE-LAUTREC 
(1864-1901), SIGNED 
AND DATED ’86-’89. 

(Oil on miliboard ; 
263 by 19% ins.) 
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VUILLARD ‘24 REVUE BLANCHE: PORTRAIT DE MISIA"'; BY HENRI 





” el "“Ta  TANTE SORKL’’; BY  EDOUARD 
ots 4 N =  TOULOUSE- Spee ee 
s ee +e ee Pe lees FINE (1868-1940), WHO, WITH BONNARD, WAS ONE OF THE DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (1864-1901). THADEE NATANSON, 
ee CaPhe-taet, ae on d ; 22% by 153 pomp *‘NABI'’ GROUP, FOUNDED BY SERUSIER. FIRST HUSBAND OF THE SITTER, WROTE IN “LA REVUE 
REAMPLE OF WES WOOK. (OF oF SERENE | Sy OF (Drawing ; 21t by 168 ins.) BLANCHE.”’ (Oil on millboard ; 37% by 284 ins.) 





o) , Pp i ay Tr LES DEUX ALLUMBTTES'’ ("THE POT AND THE TWO MATCHES’); 

‘ ‘oP Py v9 +o ow AN WITH A FAN ); BY PAUL RANSON L& Por & 
eae = : gee mecca Bs pasrny ACADEMY WHICH BEARS HIS NAME. BY KER XAVIER ROUSSEL (1867-1944), BROTHER-IN-LAW OF VUILLARD 

1862-1¢ FOUNDE C mt foes seep 

' ics (Oil om canvas ; 184 by 21k ins.) (ON on pond ; SE by Ti ins.) 
Continued.) N Gall The famous and in the same year Paul Sérusier (founder of the ‘‘ Nabi "’ 

’ ; : nstein's New Bond Street Galleries ; . hs : : 

yer =< i ge Se ae activity in Paris at this period, movement), who was then leading student at Julian's, met Gauguin in Brittany 
display, designed to § he pe ious painter, described as ‘‘a turning of the Misia, whose portrait we reproduce, was herself an artist and pianist. - She 
which Maurice Denis, the re m1 , 23 ‘In 1890 Manet had been dead for married Thadée Natanson, brother of the founder of ‘La Revue Blanche'' and 
read in ast,” will continue until June &. and had not yet drawn ‘*Le Cri de Paris."' She subsequently became the wife of Edwards, the 


seven years, Toulouse-Lautrec was twenty-six 


Guil cenes which made him millionaire, and later of José-Marie Sert, the mural painter 
La Gouloue, Jane Avril, Yvette Guilbert or the street scenes 
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THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 
OVELS can only pair off in a lively way, and form a mutually revealing 


N 


an exquisite example : 


when there is some affinity in subject-matter. This week we have 
a brace of ‘ love stories,’’ each by a distinguished woman 
each working up to a divorce, and told from the wife's s point of view—and 
utterly distinct in kind and feeling that one could express the gulf 
manner of different terms. One of them could be summed up as 
a ‘‘slice of life,’ the other as a pre-romantic tragedy. Or it could be said 
that one presents love as it really is, the other as it is essentially (which 
does not come to the same thing). Or each might be regarded as an emanation 
of the leading figure ; then you could label one piece the Eternal Feminine, and 
its companion the New Woman. Both are old-fashioned tags, but they apply 
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RELICS. 
R. JAMES POPE-HENNESSY first attracted my attention with his two- 


SAD 


I volume biography of Monckton Milnes. Surely, I said to myself, if anyone 
can make that least interesting of figures come to life, his subsequent books will 
be worth watching ? I am rewarded. His ‘‘ The Baths of Absalom ’’ (Wingate ; 
7s. 6d.), as if to compensate for those Monckton Milnes (two volumes), scarcely 
rates—as our American friends say—one. Yet it is something more than a vivid, 
apy brilliantly written, little travel book about the West Indian islands. It 
a book written with a message and by a man who, albeit modestly, has a mission. 

It yer in a nutshell, with the shocking neglect, the blindness and the stupidity 
with which we have treated our West Indian possessions. It is not a book which 
will be read with pleasure in the Colonial Office. But then, the Colonial Office, 
with only two inspired administrators in the last sixty 















































‘“‘An Impossible Marriage,’’ by Pamela Hansford 
Johnson (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.), is the slice of life AAR CASTS SRV AAAS AAS ASANO NOOO ANAUVASNOSA® ©«=«-Years of its existence, Joe Chamberlain and the late 
although the phrase rather suggests an _ all-too-solid 4 * Lord Lloyd, is the fons et origo of all our troubles in the 
helping of external fact, whereas the tale is full of 2 &: territories whose ferments now threaten the free world 
inwardness and humour. Still, it is accurate enough ; 3 aCHESS NOTES. s -and not all the devoted efforts of the men in the field, 
over a dizzy interval of years and of implied success, ‘% . : eer +: district officers and commissioners, the men who in the 
Christine is looking down, not simply at an early love- $ ERE are two 1953 games which, for their total FE final analysis get shot at by those they have striven to 
affair, but at a whole stage in her past. The “‘ impossible ‘3 tally of forty moves, have astounding depth. 5° serve, can offset the deadening effect of Whitehall. 
marriage " ought strictly to be called ‘‘ the injudicious 3 A Queen's Gambit Declined from the Argentine: ® Compare the neglected rag-bags of our West African 
marriage,” or possibly ‘‘the dead-end marriage 3 Gumi ies Geieinen Sinise E: colonies, seething with discontent, self-driven towards 
for it is nothing worse than a dead-end. But, then, to 4 White Black White Black = a self-government for which they are totally unprepared, 
Christine nothing could be worse. She has been #3 , P-Q Kt-KB B-Kt QKt-O2 * with the order, the prosperity, the content of, say, 
‘ caught,” like a green youth in older fiction, at the very 3 2. KtKB3 P-K3 3 :. P_K3> P_-B3 ® the Belgian Congo. Compare, as Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
outset of the game—swopping the wide unknown for ‘4 3.P-QBq4 P-Q4 6. B-Q3 Q-R4ch s does, quietly, without rancour, but with. deadly effect, 
a contemptibly small ring and a suburban duty. But #3 by so pod YY White's oe can go-to Q2. *} our rotting islands of St. Lucia and Dominica with 
she is not of those who can’t get out. Even before 3 Bar 9. B-B4 P-QKt4 r: neighbouring French Martinique. It is an odious 
the wedding-day she knew it was no final bargain. . . 3 3 Kt Ks ' . ‘ ; comparison. Throughout his journeyings he follows, 

Which puts her in an unattractive light: especially 3 | 9% 2 oy Kt4, tried ee . — P; as the sub-title of his book suggests, in the footsteps of 
as Ned was her own doing, and has a sad, unswerving 3 game, Salle KtxOKt: aes a peo y A QO» as r} James Anthony Froude, whose ‘‘ English in the West 
passion for her. But that is just my point, about the 4 B-Kts) but against ro. ‘B_B? | QxB; 11. Ktx Kt. & Indies,” written in 1886, still arouses resentment in 
fairly-new woman in literature. Of old, ‘‘ nice girls ”’ $3 after which White has the better development. ’ white bosoms in the islands. The tragedy of the West 
were not supposed to have mixed feelings ; they were 3 a. B-Q3 Ktx Kt 12. Castles P-OB, x Indies is, however, that the conditions which aroused 
supposed to be a bunch of Juliets, from their earliest 3 1 _-Ktx Kt B-Kt2 ¢; the indignation of the great historian nearly seventy 
years. If they were ‘‘ caught,” it could be only by %$ "To open up the game benefits the better-developed §; years ago, so far from having improved, in the interval 
true love for an unworthy man. Yet Christine is a 3 player lege not Black here. :: have, in many of the islands, actually become worse. 
perfectly nice girl. She is romantic, too—one of the 3 3-5 ts oor 15. PxP P-QR3 = Mr. Pope-Hennessy recognises that in the West Indies 
most romantic of her youthful set, pursuing flirtation 3 hx 2 all struggle is uphill. The climate—though it varies 
and philosophy in the blue dusk of Clapham Common 3 rE; sufficiently to make _ generalisation impossible—is 
Where she goes wrong is in being a person, just like 4 Y ‘ < against the reforming European. Occasional British 
the young men, and not, as femininity requires, different i] Yilsta,, é Pi) administrators or individuals, a Sir Hesketh Bell, 
in kind. Romance and personal advancement, and 3 Y ii x a Sir Henry Nicholls, have made headway against 
prestige and love, are all important to her, and mixed = Up, Whi ;:; the forces of nature and the legacy of slavery. The 
up. And she is very young, and can’t wait for the + Uy pr) ‘French have succeeded. Why, asks Mr. Pope- 
future. Ned starts off with the glamour of maturity 3 ty Y, < Hennessy, cannot we? Why, indeed. Meanwhile, 
he is thirty-two to her eighteen—and of a_ brusque, 3 Em i s;  ‘‘ pathetically loyal to this country, pathetically proud 
unsteady courtship, a car, a camel-hair coat, and an $ GY pes i ©=6of being British, these little islands constitute a stain 
address in W.1. But the suspense and glamour are a 3 or 2 on England’s record which should long ago have 
fagade ; really he is a poor thing, but her very own ee ps been erased.’’ If I have stressed the moral of Mr. Pope- 
So, on the whole, she doesn’t want him. Then her $ Aa p} Hennessy’s book, it should not be allowed to distract 
friend Iris, the incorrigible grabber, makes a sudden 3 5 ; Yyy 4 the reader from the fact that the book itself is one of 
pounce and she does want him, after all. He proves 3 4 Wa s; the best-written travel books I have had the pleasure of 
a hopeless drag, and she is therefore fated to get md 3 f ‘4 g a Ps reading for some time. The explanation of its curious 
of him 3 , i i % z title ? I leave that to you to find out for yourself. 

But I can see it 1s no use. The outhne has to be + =y a : Ps Another excessively well-written book is Mr. Robert 
a libel; the reality is simple nature, and not at all $ pas Aly E LER p = Liddell’s ‘* Aegean Greece ’’ (Cape ; 25s.). Reading this 
wanting in heart 2 a ©; book is like taking a long holiday in the most pleasing of 

3 ; ; ps surroundings. Where Mr. P He b 
OTHER FICTION < \ sudden whiff of the charnel-house. Why didn’t S canvases am steamy cou’ ak go wan ig 
; 4 Black play 15....KBxXP...? Because of the reply, §& . , ae : 

Those who demand a lot more still should be | 16 Kt—-Kt3, and now =, Mr. Liddell’s are those islands which are the true glory 
enraptured with “ The Tortoise and the Hare,’’ by 3 (a) 16. ++ BEKt3 ; 17. P-Rs, B-B2; 18. Kt- & that is Greece—whatever any Athenian friends may 
Elizabeth Jenkins (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.), where love $ Bs. Rio Say: islands that look from the air like jewels set in the 
and suffering are the whole works. Imogen Gresham = (b) 16. - B-K2 ; 17. Kt-R5! B-Qy; 18. Kt- & fantastic colours of the sea, and which are forever 
is as feminine as Desdemona, and more cruelly used 3 Bo . : ’ - purified to (it must be admitted) the point of desiccation 
For Desdemona’s husband only smothered her, which 3 (¢) “a . R-QB1 a ae Kt <B, R» Kt; 18. 5 by Apollo himself. Mr. Liddell is a scholar, an observer 
had its flattering side. Imogen’s calmly grinds her to) gig p_ 6; and He w% ye R\P = and a wit. He is, in fact, the perfect traveller— 
the dust, in an emotional equivalent of the peime . 17. PXB R-R2 19. Q-B3! Kt3 & possessing, moreover, the precious gift of not being sea- 
forte et dure - Or 19.... RX P; 20. R-R8, Kt—Ktr; 21. Kt-By & sick in the most crowded, unhappy, swell-tossed caique. 

He is an eminent K.C., fifteen years older than his 4 threatening 22. Kt-Ks or Q-Kt3, etc. - His first attribute brings us, as does everything in 
wife. When they were married he adored her. And she @ 20. R-R8ch K-K2 s; Hellenic lands, in constant, easy contact with that past 
is stall the same— wistful, distraite, a creature of poetic ‘A 20.... Kt-Ktr would leave White a piece up: & which is ever present, so that one moment we are dis- 
charm. But Evelyn is not the same; for one thing, ‘J ‘2 <R! QXQ:; 22. RX Ktch, Qx R; 23. BxQ. & cussing a sulky and dishonest muleteer, the next we are 
he is chronically overworked, and what he wants at 4 Kt-B4 _ ae resigned, as he must be pi «sre-living the tragedy of Phaedra, of Hippolytus among 
home is neither grace nor sensibility, but smoothness S mated er 3. p’ 6Chis: Enetian colts, and of forsworn and_ blunt- 
Imogen does her best, and suffers agonies at every flaw 5 A King's Gambit from Holland =.  perceptioned Theseus. His second makes him the 
but simply hasn't what it takes. And worse than that x EGGINK SASSEN EGGINK SASSEN ps perfect guide, and his third (this is becoming like an 
at fifty-two, he finds romantic charm rather an irritant $ White Black White Black r} —acrostic ') illumines the whole. His journeyings take 
Somebody with a passionate, prosaic nature would be x 1. P-K4 P-K4 . Kt-B3 KtxP = him, and us, not merely through the islands of the 
more his stvle And there is somebody close by x 2.P-KBg PxP Bx Pch Kx B_ pi) Cyclades (the name itself should surely stir any man 
someone rich, capable, a mine of voluntary services, 3. Kt-KB3 B-Ka 7. Kt-Ksch K-K3? - of sensibility), but to the Dodecanese and to the lesser- 
avid for love, passionate and prosaic to the last degree > = gt, H poe Ee f ble ;; known Northern Sporades. Mr. Liddell is, however, no 
Imogen dreads no danger in the vulgar sense, for the ra RM eal ing PD os “' cut Kt. Peo, = blind philhellene. The exasperations of Greek travel, 
nice, practical Miss Silcox ts an ageing frump. But she = 4 woulk tune given him a in ok Reg d game. P} the insatiable curiosity of all Greeks who, as he 
is pushed out more and more— always a httle further > 8 4 Kt Kt 10.P<Kt R-Br = rightly says, have no inward life ; above all, the horrors 
and more blatantly than she expected z 9.Q@Ktgch K-Q4 11.BxP ps «=6—sOf, Greek cooking are not withheld from us. 

This central theme is utterly absorbing and intensely > The attractive alternative, 11. P-Bygch, K» QP; q Mr. Pope-Hennessy and Mr. Liddell have carried 
true It is designed to wring the heart, and does 3 12. B—Ktach leads only to a deadend; but 11. QO-K2 3 me so far that I cannot do real justice to another 
\lso it is designed, under a thin skin of impartiality 2 — be the . ps «6excellent book, “ Fair Greece Sad Relic,’’ by Terence 
to make the blood boil against Evelyn. Which may be 4 ; 4 A “+ ed ag FY Spencer (Weidenfeld and Nicolson ; 25s.) ’ For Mr 
illegitimate, but it comes off, at least, with me it did > 15, See K) Q- eis 5 4 3 = Spencer most admirably and interestingly sets out to 
The rest, however, 1s all stuff—a padding of irrelevant _ a K-Q3, then 16. Kt-B7 double check, & trace the history of literary philhellenism before Byron 
and ghostly figures and uninspired “ rehef.” : 16. Ki Bédioe ch K-B218.Q Bch! P>» 4 His success is to be found in this book. He points 

“The Harrowing of Hubertus,”’ by Edgar Mittel 17. R-K7ch K-B: 19.R\BPch Resigns — out the handicaps of the early philhellenes from the 
holzer (Secker and Warburg > 15s), follows on © Children ; » Renaissance onwards : the contempt in which the Greeks 
ot Kaywana for those who don’t remember it, a =. * of the great age as men were held by the Romans, 
saga oof unbridled lust and cruelty in the West the references which stud Roman literature to their 
Indies on their earliest days, and of those noble monsters, the van Groenwegels lasciviousness, drunkenness and double-dealing, the extraordinary confusion of 
who never ran Ry now things are a trifle more respectable Indeed Renaissance scholars of the Turks with the Trojans (Tewers) which made the conquest 
Hubertus, with his prim Enghsh wife and cult of self-restraint, might be of Greece but a long-term revenge by descendants of the kinsmen of 4Zneas for 
the high pnest of respectability But it is half a sham: he groans incessantly the sack of Troy : the aE ey felt by scholarly English travellers for the slavish- 

ness of their subjection, the dishke felt by all who had commercial dealings with 


) and vet can't help exulting in it This hfe 
Tormd amours continue, while, incidentally 
and launches rather dismally on its first town 
But | ought not to judge 
Groen wegel connection 


over his blood (‘ the blood of beasts 
long conflict is the “ harrowing 
the colony keeps changing hands 
| should have hked more background and less passion 
tor though the story has great vigour, to me the whole van 
with Hubertus at its head, is almost solidly unreal 

* Death to Windward,’’ by Henry Bnnton (Hutchinson: os Od). has 
atomic-spy theme with a difterence It opens on ai small vacht in 
hurneane: John Strang fishes a lovely girl out of the Channel from a foundering 
boat, and thus gets in on her adventure here is one quite new feature 
the plot, and a fine close at the story well-written and 


entertamingly romantic K. JoNN 


an 
a 


m sea and Is 


them for their tortuousness and dishonesty, Yet through it all, philhelienism, 
which was largely an English phenomenon, steadily waxed so that Byron is seen 
so much as a pioneer, but as the keystone of an arch \ scholarly and 
fascinating book which will only be marred, for those who have had to do business 
with the putative descendants of Pericles, by the wneritical nature of his 
philhellenism 

I forgot to mention the fine 
They pale, however, into insignificance beside Mr 


4 


photographs which adorn Mr. Liddell's book 
Martin Hurhmann’s in “ Eternal 


Greece '' (Thames and Hudson ; 428) | have long ago exhausted my superlatives 
on this great Swiss photographer's earher books  - will only say-—and no more 
need be said—-that they are as good as usual Kk. D O'BRIEN 
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Distillers + Leith * Scotland 
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HAPPY WARRIOR 


“It’s come, Mr. Gerald — a 
pressing note from the Colonel. 
He says the old Unit wants me 
back and he hopes the Dunkirk 
Spirit still lives on.” 


** What, Hawkins, will be the 
nature of your Home Guard 
duties?” 





Team to victory in ’43.” 


| 

| ** An occasion I am unlikely to for- 

| gel, Hawkins! .. . Should you ever 
celebrate a comparable victory, I 

trust you will not overlook your 

nightcap of Rose’s Lime Juice.” 


** Wisdom, Mr. Gerald, comes 
with advancing age. Would 
you care for a glass of gin and 


Rose’s now?” 


** Night manoeuvres, sir. Some 
of the ablest dart players have 
left the neighbourhood — and 
you may recall that I led the 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 
for Gin and Lime 
ROSE'S ALSO MAKE FINE FRUIT SQUASHES 


5 





‘© Nice work, Sergeant Hawkins.’ 
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HARD GLOSS PAINT 


ARUN ROEOOeeeeeeeedes 


SS 


eed most 


Inside painting is necessary for tne look of the place, but 





where you need the paint is outside. In this most important of 
all painting jobs white lead paint proves itself, as it has done 
for hundreds of years, the best protection for timber, plaster 
or stone. White Lead Paint Lasts. It lasts for years without 
cracking or flaking so that subsequent repaintings demand 
very little preparation. 

White lead paint used to be expensive enough to deter many 
This is 


no longer the case, and now more and more new users are 


people from using it, despite its long term economy. 


discovering an old truth — that white lead paint lasts. 

Magnet White Lead Base HARD GLOSS Paint is the up-to- 
date version of this trusty friend. Hard Gloss. Lasting 
Protection. A range of 32 intermixable colours. If your 
Decorator doesn’t tell you, you tell your Decorator . . . 


MAGNET for the ze 





_ ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


NEWCASTLE CHESTER 
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SINCE MID-VICTORIAN TIMES 








| 


| W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. 


| \ i at Hi by NYY Aunty. 
i LAN Wat GaN DONA 
mT ee, I \ he NOSMEN NON yd (204 
SA t} ‘ yi i} Y j : HN. uN} RY) 








AN AFFAIR OF TASTE 


Artist (who thinks the Royal Academy ought to give his Landscape 
a room all to itself). ‘‘ WHAT SHOULD I GET FOR IT?”’ 

Sir Gorgius Midas (who doesn’t know anything about Art, but knows 
what he likes—and what he doesn’t / ). ‘‘ Six MONTHS!!!” 
[Collapse of Our Artist. But struck by a Happy Thought, he proffers 

one of those exquisite “ THREE CASTLES” Cigarettes, and under tts 

Beneficent Influence, Sir G. is beguiled into purchasing the Masterpiece 

—for a Fiver / ; 





It’s always been 
THE 


“THREE ({ASTLES" 


CIGARETTES 
for The Quality 





20 for 3/11d. 








Nasanes 








By Appointment Purveyors of Turtle Soup to the Late King George VI 


You've tasted and enjoyed 


JOUN LUSTY’S 


REAL TURTLE SOUP... 
now try these Lusty products at their wonderful best 
OX TONGUES, CHICKEN FRICASSEE, 
GALANTINES, BEEFSTEAK PUDDINGS, etc. 
not forgetting Lusty’s assorted soups 


Cream of Chicken, Mushroom, Tomato, Ox-Tail, Julienne, Chicken Broth 


A SUMMER REMINDER : Lusty’s Turtle Soup served cold 


is delicious—so light, appetising and nourishing 





JOMUN LUSTY LID, parnwam st. LONDON, £.14 

















Our family depends on you 
for daily food. Please send 
a Gift of any amount. 


10/- 


would be a great help. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 

“Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” 

Should be posted to 92 Barnardo 

House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 


Visit your nearest Barnardo Home on 
BARNARDO “ OPEN DAY ”—SAT. JUNE 26th. 


TO Re ERR OEE HERR RETR EEE Hee Meee wees were eeeeees 
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Pity the poor 
pack-horse ! 





He’s fast going out of date. And so 
are pack-horse methods of packaging. In 
this jet age, the need is for materials and 
packing cases designed for safe, speedy 
travel. 

This is where ‘‘Fiberite’’ Packing 
Cases show to advantage. With forty-five 
years of experience and improvements 
behind them, ‘‘Fiberite’” cases are the 
answer to most problems of efficient, 
economic packaging. 





“FIBERITE™ 


PACKING CASES 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 
Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 








JUNE 12, 1954 








Manufacturers of : “THAMES BOARD” for cartons and box making; ““FIBERITE” Packing 
Cases in solid and corrugated board; ““ESSEX’”’ Wallboard 


@-1£43-120 




















Under the Patronage of 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


THE 


~ ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
| AND EXHIBITION 
| 


JUNE 9-24 
(Except Sundays) 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.1 
¥ 
Open I! a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 


| 

| 

| ADMISSION 5/- SEASON TICKETS £1! 
| (Including Tax) 
| 
| 
L 


Part of which will be given to the National Fund for Poliomyelitis Research, 
the WRAC Benevolent Fund and the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 








NARA Nene eens JZ enenes 





| H.M. Coastguard as 

Hon. Agent of the 
Society hands the 
cheque to a widow. 


























immediate Relief 


Grants 


are given to Widows, Aged Parents and 
Orphans of seamen lost at sea round our coast 
and survivors are also assisted. Last year alone 
over £4,535 in such grants was distributed. 


Please help this National Work 


THE SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


(H4) 16 Wilfred Street, Westminster, London, S.W.| 
Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 
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OLWOBULUUNGI BWABANTU! 


FOR OVER FOUR YEARS Mukasa has watched the 
great dam being built at Owen Falls, to make 
more electricity for Uganda. 


Mukasa has seen much good come from 
electric power. 


In this new hydro-electric scheme he sees 
a brighter future for his people. “‘ Electricity,” 
says Mukasa, “is olwobuluung: bwabantu—for 
the benefit of Man.” 


AE! 





for everything electrical Q 


LONDON NEWS 


Her Majesty the Queen, homeward bound 
on her world tour, recently opened the Owen 
Falls dam. The six 16,770-kVA waterwheel 
alternators, which make the electricity, are 
being supplied by one of the nine famous 
British companies that together make up A.E.I. 


A.E.I. (Associated Electrical Industries) 
make everything electrical from a turbine to 
a torch bulb. 


( Associated Electrical Industries 
are a family of companies : 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

\_ Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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June 
\ Is 
‘here 


; / s = = j 
j and the best 


YY 
“YY FI plate 
{fi NY. magazine for holiday 









The Perfectly 
Balanced 
Wheatmeal 
Biscuit 





reading is the re-styled Britannia 
and EVE. SHORT STORIES? In the 


June issue there are four full-length stories 








to amuse and entertain you. ARTICLES? 
Twenty illustrated features on a 

' \' delightful variety of subjects—television, 
etiquette of the London season, painting about 

the house, lessons for sunbathers, 

caravanning, cooking, beauty, books and many 
others just as diverting. SUMMER FASHIONS? 

You'll have eight colour pages to put you right in the 
picture. Altogether, a wealth of good reading 

to enjoy at home or on holiday. Make a bee-line 


for the bookstall . . . just ask for 









Y the re-styled 


agquisite sheets, pillowcases and towels b 
BRITANNIA and So p / 


Horrockses 


the (realest Mame in Colton 
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TENSION-DRIED, GUM-DIPPED RAYON CORD MAKES Firestone 


THE STRONGEST AND LONGEST WEARING TYRES 


YOU CAN BUY 
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When it’s 
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Morning Suits for Sale or Hire 
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MOSS BROS ie 


OF COVENT GAROEN , 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE FAMOUS NAME 





Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 





William Grant € Sons Ltd, Distillers. Dullrouh ger eer 
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ly ‘SPRINGBOK’ | oa Weill nv P 



















and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect .. . 





Metts the peifect way to sewe 


YY Gin and French. } Gin, } Noilly Prat. 
Ke Very dry Martini Cocktail. 4% Gin, 
} Noilly Prat. Add ice and shake. 
nk ¢ Short Noilly Prat. Neat with a zest of 
lemon peel squeezed into the vermouth, 

then dropped into it. 





LONDON—JOHANNESBURG 


A low fare TOURIST SERVICE is 
available on the ‘ Springbok’ route between 
London and Johannesburg. Flights weekly by 

4-engined pressurised ‘Constellation’ aircraft 







wy Long Noilly Prat. Pour two fingers of 
Noilly Prat into a tumbler, add ice, top 
with soda. 












Consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or 
South African Airways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone : Whitehall 4488 








BLENDED & BOTTLED 






IN THE LARGE BOTTLE 





IN FRANCE 






Nortty Prar 


— by insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat 
you ensure getting Gin and ‘French’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C.). 


SOLE IMPORTERS : WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO. 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 








! Old Fashioned 
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“HUMBUG SRV D 
Old Fashioned | 
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He'd like a BARLING 
on Father’s Day 


JUNE 19th 















A good new 
pipe is something 


he’s been wanting 





for months, maybe years. So give 


him a Barling “Guinea Grain.” P . roe : 
You’re air-conditioned in 
The Barling design flat mouthpiece 


is for comfort ; the mellow briar bowl ; A oe | By J z- xK 
all year round 
Regd. 


is for years of cool, sweet smoking. ; 


OVERSEAS 
In Aertex you’ve no need to worry if warm you in the cool. The reason’s SHIPPING 
it’s too hot or too cold (and it’s sure a bit technical, but the result’s the 
to be one or.the other). You’re always same — you’re air-conditioned for 
comfortable because the air-cells in comfort all year round in Aertex ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
the weave cool you in the heat and shirts, underwear and pyjamas. i HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
/ QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 





Also available in 
Standard and Sandblast Series 





Free Illustrated 1954 Catalogue For your copy send this coupon to VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


Advertising Manager, Aertex, 1 Long Lane, London, S.E.1. Tel: Hop 2855. ee & xX ge Oo RT ” 


Do you know the name of your nearest Aertex retailer ? | ves 
CIGARETTES 


EE a Sen ee ; Pe : 
; at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
socenrenseonsconcs - ; Passenger and crew use. 





























Genuine Aertex f 
Recon mike hata) ne erresraeenererroreeren ener cnenconencnnnnesensononencnnewonounenennneasoosocenes ‘ : 
I I ac csccicsineancesnnanoransaomtncessentnasbaanenase @c12 MACDONALD S id ELH 1 8 ~ 
«ues GEA AA Dh DUR UURUUUO ARR URRRAAURRARAARAANARAARAAARAAAAARAA AAA UVLUSILIIA VOL SOA-SFRRIIRNIMMMAAAARAARAARAAAAAARARRARANAAAAAAARAAAALANA/VAAA NAA: VALOR HARRIE VERSURI A SARA AA RR AAARANAAA VOSGES RRAARRANSRRONSAUNROONR nanannne 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
cendition of in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Aircraft Equipment 
Booster Pumps 
Capacitors - Ceramics 

Dust Cores 

Electrical Actuators 

F.H.P. Motors - Fuel Pumps 

Gas Turbine Accessories 

Hydraulic Pumps 

LF. Transformers 

Jigs, Fixtures & Gauges 
Kilowatt-hour meters 

Loudspeakers 

Mobile V.H.F. Equipment 

Nyquist Diagram Plotters 

Output Transformers 

Plugs & Sockets + Press Tool Sets 
Quality Reproducers 

Radio Equipment & Components 
Switches and Contactors 

Television Equipment & Components 
U.H.F. Radio Equipment 

Volume Controls 

Wiring Systems 

X-band Test-gear 

Yokes for Television 

Zonal Communications Equipment 
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is the Scotch 


No other drink is quite so refreshing as Scotch 
Whisky. You can drink it short or long, as 
the mood takes you, but whether served neat 
or with a cold draught of iced water, or 
with soda, Scotch is the friendliest drink of all. 
Have a Dewar’s “White Label’, a very fine 


So ey 


abt, Scotch indeed, when next you have a thirst. 
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SCOTLAND’S PRIDE— 
THE WORLD’S CHOICE 





